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Volume  Second. 

With  our  last  issue  closed  the  First  Volume  of 
the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and  whether  it  ac¬ 
quitted  itself  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to 
our  readers  perhaps  would  be  becoming  in  us  to 
express  the  hope  rather  than^the  opinion.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  an  object  of  ambition  with  us  that  it 
should  do  so,  and  that  it  to  some  extent  succeeded 
we  are  led  to  believe  from  the  many  private  let¬ 
ters  received,  as  well  as  public  notices  through 
the  press,  approving  its  character  and  conduct. 
The  design  of  publishing  a  monthly  journal,  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  rural  pursuits  ofthe  South, 
was  conceived  under  the  impression  that  a  wide 
field  was  unoccupied,  hitherto  wholly  vacantorin 
part  covered  by  papers  published,  many  of  them,  a  t 
such  remote  distances  andundersuchcircumstan- 
ces  as  to  give  them  no  claim  t  o  our  support.  It  was 
thought  an  agricultural  paper  established  in  our 
midst  would  be  better  adapted  to  our  circum¬ 
stances  than  those  designed  for  soils,  climates 
and  products  entirely  different  from  ours.  It 
was  believed  it  would  assist  our  progress  as  a 
people,  and  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over 
our  social  condition,  ag  well  as  industrial  pur¬ 
suits.  It  was  thought  it  would  afford  new  facili¬ 
ties  for  interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
among  planters,  and  give  that  wholesome  im¬ 
pulse  to  improvement  which,  papers  of  a  like 
character,  with  so  much  credit  to  themselves, 
have  done  in  other  states  and  in  other  countries. 
Nor  have  we  seen  any  thing  during  the  lapse  of 
the  ysar,  that  has  in  any  way  charged  or  shaken 


these  convictions.  Observation  and  reflection 
have  given  strength  to  them.  And  as  we  enter 
upon  a  new  volume,  we  cal!  upon  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise,  and  all  under  whose  eye  these 
lines  may  fall,  to  reflect  upon  the  events  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  are  standing,  and  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  advancing  that  interest  in  which  the 
South  has  more  at  stake  than  almost  any  other 
people,  in  the  world.  This  interest  has  summoned 
to  its  defence  from  Federal  oppression  the  ablest 
talent,  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  money, 
and  now  is  not  the  time  for  relaxing.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  is  progressive  and  aggressive.  The 
arts  and  sciences  are  advancing.  Every  day  de- 
velopes  some  new  secret  of  nature,  some  great 
source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Enterprise  is 
interlacing  every  State  with  rail-roads  and  plank- 
roads.  Telegraphic  lines  are  extending  to  al¬ 
most  every  considerable  town.  The  press  is 
sending  its  sheet  to  the  humblest  cabin.  The 
ship-yard  hums  busily  with  its  preparations 
for  a  line  of  steamers  of  magnificent  pro¬ 
portions  to  connect  our  own  with  foreign  ports. 
The  struggle  for  power  and  the  ascendancy  is  to 
be  tremendous,  and  what  part  is  the  planting  in¬ 
terest  to  take  in  this  conflict?  Is  it  thought  to 
have  no  concern  in  the  matter  ?  If  so,  a  most  wo- 
ful  mistake!  In  it  is  involved  all  property,  but 
more  immediately  that  species  against  which  there 
is  so  desperate  a  warfare.  There  ought  to  be  a 
league  amongst  planters  as  such.  We  mean  no 
formal  bond,  but  a  general  determination,  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding,  embracing  every  tiller  ofthe 
soil,  to  increase  the  statistics  of  plantation  produce. 
The  moral  power  of  such,  when  prosperous,  and 
annually  increasing,  is  little  short  of  omnipotent. 
It  is  an  able  diplomatist.  It  is  a  cogent  reasoner 
in  senate  halls.  It  provides  for  the  worst,  and 
is  a  bulwark,  a  tier  of  cannon,  against  aggression 
from  any  quarter.  Lotus  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  disclaim  all  allusion  to  political  issues,  and 
leave  all  matters  relating  to  politics  in  the  hands 
of  others.  It  is  our  purpose  to  devote  our  sheet 
to  agriculture  in  the  true  and  comprehensive 
sense.  The  field  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  numer¬ 
ous  enough  for  our  taste.  If  this  shoot  can  be 
!  instrumental  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  improve¬ 


ment  among  those  who  cultivate  the  soil ;  it  an 
impetus  can  be  given  to  the  practice,  of  planta¬ 
tion  economy  ;  if  planters  can  be  led  to  see  more 
clearly  how  mighty  is  the  archimedian  lever  with¬ 
in  their  reach,  and  induced  to  profit  by  their 
means  of  independence  and  power,  enough  will 
have  been  accomplished  to  satisfy  any  reasona¬ 
ble  aspirations.  The  achievementwonld  be  one 
of  glory  and  fame.  To  accomplish  this  end  we 
invite,  nay  J  solicit  all  classes  to  contribute  to 
this  volume.  Among  our  valued  correspon 
dents  of  last  year,  were  numbers  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  writing.  They  were  men  of  thought 
and  observation,  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
benefit  and  be  benefitted.  We  want  more  of 
such,  as  well  as  men  of  scientific  attainments, 
and  have  no  fears  of  too  many.  If  there  should 
not  be  spacethe  first  issue  for  the  communication, 
it  will  lose  nothing  by  being  reserved  for  anoth¬ 
er.  Tosuchwe  saythecause  forbids  you  to  put 
off  until  you  become  polished  writers.  Do  not 
wait  until  you  have  some  brilliant  report  to  make. 
No  fault  is  more  common  or  more  injurious  than 
this.  Reports  of  enormous  products  not  unfre- 
quently  are  unfortunate  enough  to  make  practi¬ 
cal  farmers  incredulous,  and  are  consequently  not 
always  best.  Small  matters  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Observation  should  be  close,  and  when 
an  account  of  an  experiment  is  given,  it  should 
be  minute.  Failures  in  experimenting  ought  to 
be  given  with  the  same  candor  as  success.  Old 
prejudices  against  “  book  farming  ”  may  thus  bo 
made  to  give  away.  Agricultural  reading  will 
gain  new  relish  and  become  more  general.  We 
have  the  further  injunction  to  make,  that  care  bo 
taken  to  write  the  communications  legibly,  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  preventing  errors. 

We  return  our  thanks  for  the  encouragement 
thus  far  received  from  contributors  and  subscri¬ 
bers,  and  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  our  list  of 
both  will  be  greatiy  increased  this  year.  If  less 
than  doubled  it  will  be  a  disappointment.  At 
any  rate,  we  shall  make  improvements  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  but  the  extent  must  be  governed  by  the  in 
creased  number  of  subscribers.  Hitherto  our 
;  reward  has  been  the  approbation  ofthe  friend- 
of  improvement,  and  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
|  let  our  expenses  go  beyond  the  receipts,  much 
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as  wo  may  wish  to  improve.  We  would  say  to 
our  readers,  if  this  journal  is  such  a  one  as  you 
want,  or  if  it  can  be  made  such  by  your  contri¬ 
butions,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  it  the  sup¬ 
port  required.  Upon  your  favor  is  our  depen¬ 
dence.  A  general  effort  on  your  part  would 
place  it  beyond  contingency.  The  number  of 
subscribers  might  be  quadrupled  and  the  object 
secured.  If.  however,  the  paper  is  not  adapted 
to  the  noble  ends  designed,  let  it  be  consigned 
by  neglect  to  the  oblivion  it  merits  and  supply 
yourselves  elsewhere. 

Sweet  Potato  Crop. 

The  productiveness  and  value  of  this 
crop,  as  an  article  of  food  on  the  planta¬ 
tion,  is  very  happily  shown  in  the  annex¬ 
ed  paper,  read  a  year  or  two  since  before 
the  Black  Oak  agricultural  society,  by 
Muj.  Samuel  Porcher,  well  known  to  our 
readers.  The  name  will  be  sufficient  to 
commend  it  to  a  careful  consideration. — 
What  a  noble  example  is  to  be  found 
in  this  venerable  planter.  During  his 
whole  life  he  has  been  systematic,  ob¬ 
servant,  and  energetic  in  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  ofhis  plantation.  lie  has  conceiv¬ 
ed  and  carried  out  improvements  on  his 
plantation  that,  to  ordinary  minds  in  the 
beginning,  seemed  visionary  and  impos¬ 
sible.  His  success  in  planning  and  execu¬ 
ting  his  embankment  is  honor  enough  for 
one  man.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  system 
complete,  the  work  a  profitable  out  lay 
of  money,  and  his  policy  and  plan  follow¬ 
ed  by  others. 

He  has  reached  a  number  ofyears  rare¬ 
ly  allotted  to  man,  and  is  yet  freely  open¬ 
ing  his  store-house  ofknowledge  and  ex- 
perience  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. — 
We  are  informed  he  has  made  a  second 
and  more  minute  report  upon  the  same 
subject  and  hope  a  copy  may  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  us  for  publication.  It  would  be 
well  for  agriculture  if  every  society  in  the 
south  were  doing  what  the  Black  Oak 
seems  to  be. 

The  object  of  the  following  report,  is 
not  only  to  give  the  quantity  of  the  food 
the  potato  crop  affords;  but  to  remove 
the  prejudices  of  many  persons  against 
feeding  work  animals  with  potatoes. 

“  The  crop  of  potatoes  at  Mexico  in 
1848  was  thirty-five  acres.  On  the  10th 
of  August  I  commenced  giving  potatoes 
to  the  little  negroes  ;  on  18th  to  feed  all 
the  negroes,  (the  consumption  of  corn, 
250  bushels  per  month,)  and  continued 
to  the  1st  of  Feb.  1849.  I  feed  fifteen 
mules  and  one  horse,  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  same  period,  and  six¬ 
teen  oxen.  I  give  no  grain  whatever  to 
any  of  them  during  that  time,  and  they 
were  continually  at  work-  One  item  .of 
their  labor,  was  to  carry  manure  on  261 
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acres  of  land,  36  loads  to  every  acre.— 
Sixty  bacon  hogs  were  fattened  from  the 
same  field,  and  no  grain  whatever  given 
them.  Not  including  the  consumption 
of  potatoes  by  the  negroes  from  the  10th 
to  the  last  of  August,  and  only  taking  the 
five  mouths,  from  the  1st  of  September, 
it  will  be  seen  that  1750  bushels  of  grain 
would  have  been  required,  equal  to  50 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  Six  quarts 
being  the  usual  feed  for  each  mule,  the 
quantity  of  grain  required  for  five  months 
would  be  nearly  500  bushels.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  estimate  the  number  of 
bushels  of  grain  saved,  in  fattening  the 
sixty  hogs. 

As  it  may  be  expected,  some  notice  of 
the  preparation  will  be  stated.  I  usual¬ 
ly  put  half  a  bushel  of  cotton  seed  on 
each  row  of  150  feet ;  the  seed  is  strewed 
in  the  alley;  and  about  20  mule  cart¬ 
loads  of  pine-straw  and  leaves  strewed 
on  the  cotton  seed  to  each  acre,  and  list¬ 
ed.  This  is  generally  done  in  January; 
it  is  suffered  to  remain  until  about  the 
middle  of  March;  the  beds  are  worked 
three  several  days  before  planting.  The 
object  is,  having  collected  much  of  the 
grass  seed  in  the  first  operation,  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  drawing  up  of  the  bed  secures  it. 
I  never  plant  the  same  land  two  years  in 
succession.  My  experience  has  convin¬ 
ced  me  that  for  the  two  following  years, 
the  cotton  on  the  potato  field  is  the  best 
part  of  the  crop ;  but,  to  obviate  the  plant 
dying,  I  always  have  the  cotton-bed 
made  up  in  January.  I  consider  it  indis¬ 
pensable  that  the  beds  should  be  made 
up  in  January. 

I  have  for  the  last  two  years  succeed¬ 
ed  in  keeping  the  root  potato  to  about  the 
middle'  of  February:  the  mode  adopted 
was  by  putting  not  more  than  30  bushels 
in  a  bank  ;  cover  the  banks  at  night  with 
straw  ;  do  this  for  three  days,  then  cov¬ 
er  wrell  with  straw,  and  then  with  earth, 
leaving  no  air-holes. 

Cattle  Feed. 


fodder  you  get  of  each  per  acre,  compar¬ 
ed  with  good  hay. 

In  regard  to  straw,  experiments  have 
established  the  following  estimate  as  ve¬ 
ry  near  the  truth : 

100  lbs.  of  hay  equal 

272  lbs.  of  New  Wheat  Straw, 

166  “  Barley  Straw, 

169  “  Pea  Straw, 

94  “  Clover  Hay. 

— Maine  Farmer. 
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RY  M.  W.  PHILLIPS, 

Messrs.  Editors: — Up  to  the  present,  1 
have  not  had  time  or  inclination  to  work 
in  my  usual  avocation.  Much  writing, 
some  travel,  reading,  &c.,  together  with 
home  engagements,  have  kept  my  mind 
so  much  engaged,  that  when  I  bad  time, 
these  matters  interfered  so  I  had  not  the 
inclination  to  thus  reply  to  your  request. 
And  even  now  there  is  some  difficulty — - 
the  subject. 

As  a  Southerner  by  birth,  a  native  of 
your  own  State,  I  would  like  to  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  aiding  my  brethren.  This  par¬ 
ticular  juncture  of  affairs  makes  it  more 
obligatory.  We  are  in  a  critical  position, 
but  all  depends  upon  ourselves.  A  free 
people,  deservingfrecdom,  can  evermain- 
tain  that  position — or  die  covered  with  a 
fame  “  more  lasting  than  brass.”  That 
we  may  be  prepared  for  the  event,  let  us 
cast  about  us,  and  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  adopt  what  will  be  best  for  our  con¬ 
dition.  Speaking  as  a  countryman,  as  a 
planter  and  farmer,  I  must  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  each  one  of  us  should  com¬ 
bine  the  planter  and  the  farmer.  And  I 
do  this  believing  it  best  in  all  times  and 
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Hay  is  the  food  for  cattle  during  the 
winter.  If  they  can  get  good  hay  enough 
during  the  cold  season,  they  will  do  very 
well.  It  is  not  always  that  the  farmer 
has  a  sufficiency  ofthis  for  his  stock,  and 
hence  it  is  useful  to  know  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  other  articles  which  may  be 
used  as  substitutes  for  it.  It  is  also  more 
agreeable,  and  we  think  more  profitable, 
to  mingle  other  articles  with  hay.  We 
have  prepared  from  various  sources  the 
following  table  : 

Taking  good  hay  as  the  standard,  100 
pounds  of  hay  equal 
276  lbs.  of  Carrots, 

300  “  Ruta  Baga. 

317  “  Mangel  Wurzel, 

201  “  Potatoes, 

495  “  Common  Turnips, 

By  calculating  60  lbs.  for  a  bushel  of 
any  of  the  above  roots,  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  ton  of  hay  equals 
91  bushels  of  Carrots, 

100  “  Ruta  Baga 

105  “  Mangel  Wurzel 

67  “  Potatoes, 

165  “  Turnips, 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  much 


under  all  circumstances. 

1  learn  many  of  your  readers  have  de¬ 
sired  to  see  my  opinions.  This  isflatter- 
ing,  indeed — and  especially  coming  from 
my  native  State — but  I  hope  I  will  not 
be  otherwise  than  humbly  desirous,  of 
being  worthy  of  such  a  favour.  I  allude 
to  this,  in  the  outset  of  my  writings,  as  I 
always  do,  to  caution  one  and  all  from 
placing  so  much  reliance  upon  any  man’s 
opinions,  as  to  adopt  them  without  strict 
trial — “  prove  all  things  and  hold  on  to 
that  which  is  good.” 

After  living  among  a  planting  peo¬ 
ple  for  twenty  years — seeing  them  make 
cotton  to  buy  all  else— after  battling 
against  this  dogma  here,  I  need  ask  no 
excuse  for  doing  so  through  your  columns, 
1  believe  it  to  be  the  only  pure  doctrine, 
and  that  we  should  all  approach  as  near 
as  practicable  to  a  mixed  husbandry. — 
Thus  embracing  the  planting  of  cotton, 
rice  and  sugar,  with  the  growing  of  grain. 
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rearing  stock,  anrl  producing  a  part,  at 
least,  of  our  home  supplies.  Really  the 
arguments  appear  so  self-evident  to  me 
in  favor  ofthis  policy,  that  it  is  as  difficult 
for  me  to  arrange  them,  as  to  attempt 
proving  two  added  to  two  make  four. — 
Yet  there  are  many,  even  now,  who  hold 
it  is  better  to  make  cotton  at  $50  per  bale 
(of  400  lbs.),  and  buy  pork,  and  even  corn, 
than  to  grow  corn  and  raise  pork.  Were 
we  to  act  thereon  two  years,  what  would 
be  the  result?  Four  million  bales — cot¬ 
ton  worth  3  cents,  corn  worth  $3,  pork 
selling  at  25  cents — (these  two  latter  pri¬ 
ces  I  have  had  to  pay).  But  the  converse. 
Let  each  of  us  make  our  own  bread,  meat, 
10  lbs.  of  wool  per  slave,  raise  a  colt  to  eve¬ 
ry  five,  be  able  to  spare  1  lb.  of  butter  per 
week  for  each  hand,  make  our  own  axe- 
handles,  smoke  our  own  cigars,  drink 
our  own  wine,  spend  our  summers  as 
near  home  as  we  can  find  good  health, 
&.c.  What  would  be  the  result?  Do  I 
err  in  putting  cotton  at  $50  per  bale,  of 
bringing  to  our  side  all  people  as  our, 
friends  ?  Do  you  ever  see  an  independent 
man,  if  honest,  sober  and  industrious 
without  a  host  of  friends  ? 

It  is  said  by  many — who  will  buy  our  cot¬ 
ton,  if  we  do  not  buy  in  return?  As  well 
let  a  hungry  man,  with  cash  in  his  hand, 
say  he  will  not  buy  food!  Our  cotton  is 
needed — the  world  cannot  do  without  it, 
and  if  wo  cannot  sell  so  much,  we  will  not 
need  such  large  sales,  or  large  prices,  nor 
have  so  much  to  sell.  The  practical 
question  presents  itself — when  and  how 
shall  we  begin  ?  At  once,  now — if  not  be¬ 
fore,  make  it  a  part  of  your  duty  to  in¬ 
crease  your  resources  by  saving  manure. 
No  odds  as  to  the  present  fertility  of  your 
land,  make  manure  and  save  it.  By  do¬ 
ing  so  you  will  necessarily  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  your  crop-  Cut  down  your  broom- 
sedge  and  haul  it  into  your  horse  stables, 
— cut  down  corn  stalks  and  haul  them 
into  your  horse  and  cow  Jots — rake  up 
leaves,  and  resort  to  all  known  means  of 
increasing  quantity,  and  strive  to  improve 
quality  by  aid  of  dead  carcases,  wash  from 
kitchen  and  quarter,  ashes,  and  lirne,  when 
at  a  fair  rate.  This,  by  being  used  on 
your  corn  field,  will  give  you  a  double, 
treble,  aye,  if  used  liberally,  may  in  many 
places,  quadruple  the  former  yield.  And 
when  yon  prepare  for  corn,  give  land  an 
honest  plowing,  and  deep  at  that,  then 
plant  enough  rows — but  be  sure  to  have 
them  long  enough — and  thus  you  will 
make  corn  in  abundance,  and  be  certain 
of  cheating  the  Kentuckian  outofS  cents 
for  his  pork.  I  have  noticed  it  all  my 
life,  that  the  planter-farmer,  who  had 
corn  always  to  spare,  had  very  soon  no 
debts,  and  a  little  money  to  lend  to  his 
imprudent  neighbor.  Deeming  it  good 
policy  not  to  feed  too  high,  I  beg  to  close 
for  the  present,  to  be  again  resumed  in 
the  next  number — the  editor  willing. 

Edwards ,  Miss.,  Dec.  29,  1850. 


To  the  enquiry  of  G.  C****#,  we  would  say, 
that  the  notice  is  in  type,  but  we  find,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  remedy,  that  it  is  crowded  out.  [Edj. 


Embanking— -No.  ‘2. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Your  very  compli¬ 
mentary  letter  of  the  1st  January  has 
been  received,  and  I  will  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure  reply  to  your  questions  in  the  best 
manner  I  can. 

Question.  1st.  You  desire  to  know 
the  details  of  the  labor? 

Answer.  There  should  always  be  a 
centre  ditch,  4  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
deep;  and,  in  passing  through  unclear¬ 
ed  land,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
two  ditches,  leaving  a  space  of  6  or 
8  feet  between.  1  generally  found  I  re¬ 
quired  an  excavation  of  not  less  than  60 
feet,  and  three  feet  deep.  I  commenced 
100  feet  from  the  base,  for  the  easier  task¬ 
ing  the  laborers.  I  excavated  by  12  feet 
ditches;  the  first  I  sunk  4  feet,  in  order 
that  the  water  should  be  drawn  as  far 
from  the  bank  as  possible,  on  account  of 
the  cray-fish — parts  of  the  bank  required 
80  feet.  All  the  earth  should  be  taken 
from  the  outside,  which,  for  the  want  of 
experience,  I  did  not  do  at  first.  The 
only  excavation  which  should  be  in  the 
inside,  is  a  ditch  about  GO  feet  from  the 
bank  to  take  off  the  weepings.  Although 
our  land  is  clay,  it  is  porous,  and  the 
water  permeates;  but  I  have  not  found  it 
dangerous,  and  for  several  years  it  has 
ceased  to  do  so  through  the  bank.  I  have 
boards  for  each  wheel-barrow  to  roll  on, 
which  when  necessary  must  be  elevated  on 
crutches.  I  recommend  cast-iron  wheels 
as  being  more  economical  than  your  own 
carpenters  would  make,  unless  ironed  by 
your  own  blacksmith.  I  would  particu¬ 
larly  recommend  the  gudgeon  to  run 
through  the  handles  of  the  wheel-barrow, 
not  on  iron.  I  have  had  [them  worn  oft' 
in  a  fortnight,  and  the  -wood  lasts  much 
longer  than  would  be  expected.  I  caunot 
venture  to  state  the  task — the  various 
distances  to  roll  the  earth,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  render  it  impossible  for  me 
to  do  it. 

Q.  2nd.  What  is  the  cost  per  mile  ? 

Ans.  This  is  difficult  to  answer. — 
Wishing  for  ,my  own  satisfaction  to 
form  some  idea  of  its  cost,  I  kept 
a  regular  accouut  of  the  number  of 
hands  it  would  take  to  make  'a  bank 
on  a  base  of  40  feet,  12  feet  high,  and  170 
feet  in  length,  and  it  required  280 — the 
average  height  being  11  feet — some  parts 
of  course,  were  lower,  but  others  as  many 
as  15  feet.  It  would  depend  upon  what 
would  be  the  hire  of  labourers. 

Q.  3d.  Do  you  think  the  embanked 
land  as  suitable  for  short  cotton  as  your 
high  land? 


Ans.  It  is  much  more  so.  With  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  latter,  and  without  on  the 
|  former,  it  is  more  so.  I  can,  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  the  difference  in  the  price,  make 
more  money  by  the  long  cotton.  My 
high  land  is  congenial  to  the  long  staple, 

!  and  by  manuring  is  remunerating, 
j  Q.  4.  All  things  considered,  do  you 
i  regard  your  crop  as  certain  in  this,  as 
your  high  lands? 

Ans.  Except  in  such  floods  as  we  had 
in  1840and’41.  Take  a  series  of  10  years, 
and  they  would  have  been  much  more 
so.  When  I  commenced  the  work,  my 
idea  was,  that  if  1  lost  one  crop  in  three. 
I  would  still  be  a  gainer.  In  corn  it 
would  be  more  than  double.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  manured  a  part  of  the  crop,  and 
kept  the  other  parts  up  by  resting  them 
two  years  at  least.  For  several  years  past 
my  son  has  greatly  increased  the  quanti¬ 
ty  ofmanure,  and  will  still  go  on  increas¬ 
ing.  Boraar’s  mode  of  converting  leaves 
and  pine  straw,  has  been  a  great  auxilia¬ 
ry- 

By  the  last  mail  I  sent  you  one  of  the 
annual  reports  of  our  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  containing  an  article  on  the  value  of 
the  sweet  potato  for  working  animals, 
and  in  which  the  quantity  of  manure  is 
also  stated.  I  made  a  verbal  report  in 
1850,  still  more  favorable,  which  J  was 
requested  to  put  in  writing.  I  havepui> 
sued  the  same  plan,  not  giving  any  grain, 
and  in  the  three  years  1  have  not  had  a 
sick  horse  or  mule.  If  washed  clean 
there  can  be  no  danger,  and  we  have  a 
simple  machine  for  doing  it — I  give  salt 
often. 


Q.  5.  Do  the  embanked  lands  stand 
the  drought  better  than  the  high  ?  Do 
they  stand  the  wet  as  well  ? 

Ans.  Our  swamp  lands,  the  embanked 
included,  are  remarkable  for  both.  I  can 
work  them  sooner  after  a  heavy  rain 
than  I  can  my  high  lands. 

I  have  now,  gentleman,  answered  all 
your  questions — but  fear  not  satisfactorily. 
In  endeuvoring  to  be  minute  in  my  an¬ 
swers,  I  may  have  committed  a  trespass 
on  your  patience — yours  did  not  on  mino 
I  assure  you — my  only  regret  is,  that  I 
could  not  do  it  more  satisfactorily.  In  this 
section  itisbelievedcotton  doesnotdo  well 
after  corn  and  peas,  and  generally  part 
is  kept  for  cotton,  the  other  for  corn.  We 
have  lately  had  a  freshet,  during  which 
I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  my  oat 
crop  put  in  the  ground,  the  water  against 
the  bank,  without  which  the  land  would 
have  been  under  water.  Oats  are  very 
productive  on  these  lands,  and  are  apt  to 
fall.  I  have  made  as  much  as  70  bushels, 
but  would  take  35  as  the  average. 

I  am  gratified  in  the  hope  that  I  shall 
be  honored  by  a  visit  from  you,  when  it 
will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  accompa¬ 
ny  you  to  see  whatever  you  may  desire. 
I  had  forgotten  to  answer  the  question 
relating  to  the  draining. 

A  plantation  which  1  have  not  far  from 
the  Eutaw,  suffered  in  very  wet  seasons, 
and  part  would  he  inundated  from  a 
swamp  adjoining.  I  purchased  the  ad¬ 
joining  tract,  and  commenced  a  ditch 
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about  12  feet  wide  and  6  deep,  by  which 
1  reclaimed  about  150  acres,  which  is 
more  dry  than  the  plantation  I  intended 
to  benefit.  It  has,  however,  proved  a 
great  advantage,  and  I  have  150  acres 
to  remunerate  me  for  my  labor.  The 
work  was  done  as  here  without  affecting 
the  crop.  The  fall  in  the  swamp  is  very- 
little.  My  son  had  to  continue  his  drain 
through  the  tracts  of  several  persons,  (by 
permission)  who  had  not  the  means  of 
doing  it  themselves,  but  can,  when  they 
desire  it,  avail  themselves  of  his  drain  the 
whole  distance,  three  miles.  In  the  part 
reclaimed  was  found  a  fine  marl  bed, 
which  my  son  has  used  freely. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Samuel  Porcher. 

Mexico,  fS.  C.)  January 'Hi,  1851. 

- — rasSe*— - 

Turning  over  tand  in  the  Fall. 

Tins  is  a  subject  full  of  interest  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.  I  once  took  it  for  granted, 
from  what  1  had  read,  that  of  course 
plowing  stubble  land  in  the  fall  with  large 
turning  ploughs,  was  best  for  all  kinds  of 
soils,  and  in  all  climates.  But  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
In  deep,  loamy  bottom  lands,  or  where 
there  is  little  or  no  silex  in  the  soil,  it 
may  be  best,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  so. 
In  a  northern  climate  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  where  the  soil  is  stiff,  deep  tur¬ 
ning  up  in  the  fall,  would  be  ofgreatser-  | 
vice.  There  the  land  is  covered  with 
snow  for  many  months,  and  this  protects 
the  soil  from  the  heavy  rains  of  winter, 
and  in  March  the  drying  winds  are  ward-  i 
ed  off,  while  vegetable  decay  under  a  ; 
warm  covering  of  snow  goes  on,  and  all! 
the  gases  are  retained  and  impregnate 
the  soil  in  the  process  of  decomposition. 
On  our  light  sandy  soils  that  are  free  and 
porous,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  If  you 
turn  over  with  large  two  horse  turning 
ploughs  our  stubble  land  in  the  fall,  and 
have  a  coat  of  vegetable  matter  beneath, 
the  rains  of  winter  fall  and  the  water  per¬ 
colates  through,  taking  off  the  lighter  and 
nutritious  parts  of  the  soil  which  settle 
beneath,  and  leave  the  harder  and  more 
barren  parts  on  top.  Then  the  winds 
of  March  come  and  seem  to  take  all  the 
substance  out  of  the  surface  entirely.  If 
we  had  it  all  covered  with  deep  snow  as. 
at  the  north,  it  would  be  protected,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  covering  would  enable 
decomposition  to  go  on,  making  it  fertile, 

I  have  tried  it  often,  and  never  thought 
understanding^  of  it,  till  this  last  spring, 

In  1849  I  had  two  horse  ploughs  run¬ 
ning  early  in  the  fall,  commencing  the 
first  of  September,  and  kept  them  until 
the  20th  Nov.,  running  every  day  the 
land  was  dry  enough,  (for  nothing  injures 


land  more  than  to  plough  it  wet),  and 
the  work  looked  beautifully.  You  could 
scarcely  see  a  spear  of  grass  or  any  stub¬ 
ble  where  they  went,  all  being  entirely 
covered  by  the  ploughs.  I  took  every 
pains,  and  went  so  far  as  to  have  no  wa¬ 
ter  settlers  in  every  land,  but  closed  all 
by  even  plowing  in  oblong  circles,  I  was 
so  fearful  that  the  lastfurrowor  water  set¬ 
tler  in  the  land,  might  make  a  drain  in 
any  rolling  place  and  become  almost  a 
ditch  by  spring.  The  winter  rains  fell, 
and  when  spring  came,  the  surface  seem¬ 
ed  to  look  barren,  the  sticky  clay  part  of 
the  soil  was  baked  by  March  winds  on  top 
— the  mica  and  calcareous  particles  of 
earth  were  beneath.  I  planted  cotton  on 
it, and  it  was  hard  to  stand,  the  tap-root 
not  finding  solidity  beneath  to  adhere 
to.  It  seemed  to  perish  out.  It  never 
grew  well  the  whole  year.  True,  we  had 
it  very  dry  in  the  summer,  immediately 
after  the  coldest  and  wettest  spring  I  ever 
saw.  But  I  had  onefield  of  stubble  where 
the  ploughs  were  stopped  by  rain,  in  Nov., 
and  it  ever  after  was  too  wet,  or  it  did 
not  suit  to  go  back  until  March.  I  broke 
the  balance  in  March  with  long  keen  bull- 
tongues,  and  planted  first  week  in  April, 
after  bedding  right  after  the  bull-tongues, 
and  you  could  see  the  difference  the  whole 
year.  The  cotton  planted  on  the  stubble 
broken  in  March,  looked  better  and  yield¬ 
ed  a  full  fourth  more  than  the  other. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  ^best  plough  to 
break  up  most  of  up-lands  in  the  South¬ 
ern  country  with,  is  the  long,  deep  bull- 
tongue  or  a  subsoil  plough.  It  is  true, 
it  takes  much  longer  to  do  it,  and  it 
does  not  look  so  well,  but  it  leaves  the 
soil  more  mellow  for  a  greater  depth,  so 
as  to  retain  moisture  in  summer  under 
our  parching  sun,  and  does  not  put  the 
barren  part  of  the  soil  on  top.  The  theo¬ 
ries  to  the  contrary  are  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  experience  on  northern  soils, 
with  a  totally  different  climate.  If  we 
had  iheir  long  winter  freezes,  and  deep 
snows  to  cover  our  soils  and  force  decom¬ 
position  and  fermentation,  and  retain  the 
gases,  it  would  do  to  put  all  our  stubble 
under  with  large  two  horse  turning  plows 
early  in  the  fall,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  will 
not  suit'our  light  free  soils  in  the  South, 
where  the  winds  of  March  are  so  exhaust¬ 
ing.  A  Practical  Farmer 

The  Cljcrokec  Country  of  Georgia. 

Mound  Farm,  Hancock  Co.,  Ga.,  ) 
January  10, 1851.  $ 

Messrs.  Editors  : — It  is  with  some  effort 
that  I  overcome  my  lazy  habit,  confirm¬ 
ed  on  me  by  long  continued  bad  health, 


to  contribute  my  little  mite  towards  the 
success  of  youvjval  uable  paper ;  for  let  ap¬ 
pearances  be  ever  so  contrary,  I  really 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  your  success,  and 
I  can  now  think  of  no  subject  that  will 
be  likely  to  interest  so  large  a  portion  of 
your  readers,  as  a  talk  about  our  new 
Cherokee  counties.  I  mean  those  West  of 
the  Altoona  mountains,  in  Georgia,  as  they 
are  attracting  much  attention  from  the 
citizens  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  are 
in  some  respects  very  different  from  any 
soil  or  climate  in  either  State,  being  more 
calcareous  and  more  humid  than  any 
lands  in  the  same  latitude  or  altitude. 

I  have  spent  a  part  of  three  summers 
in  passing  through,  looking  and  enqui¬ 
ring  about  the  country,  nnd  am  now  only 
able  to  throw  out  some  suggestions  for 
vvliatthey  are  worth;  for,  really,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  eminent  success 
there  requires  a  peculiar  agriculture,  not 
taught  by  any  of  my  reading  or  experi¬ 
ence,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  study, 
practice  and  sound  discretion.  The  land 
is  very  fertile,  but  in  cotton  it  can  never 
successfully  compete  with  the  best  cotton 
sections,  because  the  picking  season  is 
too  short,  and  the  best  crop  of  bolls  too 
likely  to  be  immature  when  killing  frost 
comes. 

Though  the  lands  are  so  fertile,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  bushel  of  fine,  white 
wheat.  It  is  all  dark  or  red,  and  general¬ 
ly  appears  badly  filled.  Though  the 
lands  are  rich  nnd  calcareous,  I  think  it 
much  more  expensive  to  get  them  well 
set  in  perennial  or  turf  grasses,  than 
East-Tennessee  or  Kentucky,  and  less 
lasting  when  turfed.  And  the  same  re¬ 
mark  isjapplicable  to  red  clover.  So  you 
see  they  are  best  adapted  to  neither  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat  nor  the  grasses,  very  impor¬ 
tant  products  in  any  profitable  system  of 
agriculture.  I  can’t  think  that  sheep  will 
ever  do  very  well  there,  for  the  soil  re¬ 
tains  too  much  moisture.  I  believe  It  is 
a  settled  maxim  that  sheep  require  a  dry 
soil  and  atmosphere,  to  be  healthy. 

These  lands  are  situated  on  the  great 
highway  from  the  Mississippi  vailey  to  the 
Atlantic,  of  exceeding  fertility,  of  a  fine 
altitude,  and  generally  very  level,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  picturesque  and  never  fail¬ 
ing  water  courses,  well  adapted  to  the 
most  cultivated  tastes,  or  the  wants  of 
every  economical  utility  that  water-power 
is  applied  to.  The  surface  of  the  country, 
though  sufficiently  level  for  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  agriculture,  is  beautifully  undu¬ 
lating,  and  in  some  places  romantic — still 
]  it  has  too  many  i withers  about  it,  and 
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should  be  well  studied  before  a  man 
makes  large  investments,  it  profit  is  his 
aim.  I  think  it  finely  adapted  to  corn, 
oats  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  probably  our 
corn-field  pea,  and  moderately  so  for  rye, 
turnips  and  fruits.  Probably  as  great  a 
variety  of  tolerably  developed  fruits  can 
be  grown  there,  as  any  section  I  could 
point  to — though  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
currants,  and  that  class,  will  do  better 
farther  north;  and  peaches,  apricots, .figs, 
and  melons  do  better  farther  South. — 
Though  most  of  what  we  call  grain,  grow 
so  well  there,  without  economical  gras¬ 
ses,  they  can’t  compete  with  other  stock 
raising  sections ;  and  even  if  cotton  and 
tobacco  were  to  grow  so  as  to  pay  a  tol¬ 
erable  profit,  in  competing  in  the  general 
markets,  the  lands  are  so  calcareous  and 
require  so  much  manure  to  keep  them  up, 
that  I  must  think  it  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive,  without  clover  or  turf  grasses.  It 
is  true,  theirwinters  areshorterand  mild¬ 
er,  and  require  less  food  to  winter  stock, 
still  I  think  the  difference  is  not  equal  to 
the  advantages  further  north  in  raising 
stock,  though  they  can  grow  corn  cheaper 
there  than  farther  south,  the  difference  in 
the  picking  season,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  crops  maturing,  more  than  counterbal- 
lance  that  advantage  in  cotton  culture. 
They  may  to  some  extent  make  the  corn¬ 
field  pea  a  substitue  for  clover  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer,  but  it  cun  never  be  60  economical — 
and  they  may  make  the  turnip  a  green 
crop  for  winter,  but  not  entirely  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute  for  the  grasses.  Irish 
potatoes  I  should  think  to  be  a  valuable 
crop  to  a  certain  extent,  as  there  is  so  fine 
a  market  along  the  line  of  the  different 
rail  roads.  They  could  be  made,  I  think, 
to  supersede  the  northern  potatoc  in  our 
market. 

If  they  would  employ  all  their  water 
power  in  propelling  machinery  audunan- 
ufactories  of  different  kinds,  they  would 
make  a  good  market  for  all  their  surplus 
provisions  and  that  would  seem  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  peculiar  wants;  but  then  the 
question  would  come  up,  how  to  keep 
those  calcareous  lands  supplied  with  good 
wholesome  food  or  fertility. 

I  have,  dear  sirs,  given  you  these  crude 
suggestions  to  make  what  use  of  you 

OO  ,  *  , 

please,  and  my  reason  for  doing  so  is, 
1  see  a  great  excitement  among  substan-. 
tial  business  men  to  purchase  and  settle 
there;  .and!  fear  many  will  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  result  from  not  calculating  care¬ 
fully  the  pros  and  cons — the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  or  the  peculiar  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  country  and  the  markets 
on  which  it  is  depending.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  ultimately  being  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  populous  and  wealthy 
sections  of  the  south,  but  I  fear  that  ma¬ 
ny,  very  many  indeed,  will  lose,  despond 
and  depart  before  they  learn  how  to  make 
investments  there,  and  to  shape  their 
means  and  their  efforts  to  the  best  results. 
At  the  present  price  of  land,  the  loss  of 
8  few  years  is  a  serious  matter. 

I  have  no  motive  in  writing  you  this 


but  to  promote  the  true  interest,  not  the  j 
speculative  interest,  of  an  exceedingly  inter-  j 
esting  section  of  our  country,  and  if  I  am 
mistaken,  as  I  suppose  is  very  probable 
in  some  things,  if  will  have  the  effect  of 
eliciting  truth,  my  only  object. 

Yours  truly,  I.  S.  Whitten. 

The  Lincoln  Grope. 

Lincolnton,  N.  C. ) 

January  2nd,  1851.  £ 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  regret  that  tm  an¬ 
swer  to  your  letter,  aslcing  information 
iu  regard  to  the  .Lincoln  Grape,  should 
have  been  so  long  delayed.  At  the  time 
of  its  receipt  I  was  constantly  engaged 
in  the  duties ofmy  profession,  and  since 
have  been  absent  from  home.  I  will  now, 
however,  give  you  a  full  history  and  de¬ 
scription  '©f  the  Lincoln  Grape,  and  if  an 
opportunity  offers,  send  you  a  few  of  the 
cuttings. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  commenced  a  small 
experimental  vineyard,  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  what  grapes 
were  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate. 
I  began  with  a  few  foreign  and  most  of 
our  cultivated  native  varieties,  and  since 
have  taken  particular  pains  to  enquire 
for,  and  procure,  accidental  seedlings, 
which  have  a  reputation  for  excellence, 
from  this  and  the  surrounding  counties. 
So  far  as  my  vines  have  yet  come  into 
bearing,  the  grape  we  call  the  Lincoln, 

I  prefer  to  any  other,  and  such  appears 
to  be  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  visited 
my  vinery'. 

With  us  grapes  are  liable  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  casualties  :  an  insect  deposits  its  egg 
in  the  young  plant — they  rot  at  different 
stages  of  their  growth — hut  that  which  is 
most  discouraging,  is  the  blight,  which 
generally  commences  when  the  fruit  is 
nearly  grown  or  about  the  time  it  changes 
color;  the  stems  begin  to  wither,  the 
grapes  shrivel  and  the  prospect  for  a  crop 
is  lost.  I  am  of  opinion  that  as  a  general 
rule,  the  larger  sized  grapes,  whether  na¬ 
tive  or  foreign,  are  rnoro  subject  to  the 
above  accidents  than  the  smaller  sized 
grapes. 

The  Lincoln  grape  was'found  grooving 
wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  river, 
and  is  no  doubt  an  accidental  seedling 
from  the  common  summer  grape.  It  is  a 
rampant  grower,  making  more  wood  than 
any  other  in  my  .collection;  the  joints 
long,  the  young  shoots  smoothe,  and  of  a 
brighter  red  than  the  Isabella  or  Catawba. 
The  leaf  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Isabella,  obscurely  tri-lobed,  serrate  on 
the  margin  ;  the  teeth  smaller  and  more 
regular  thnn  those  of  the  Isabella,  and 
the  leaf  of  a  brighter  green, 


The  Lincoln  grape  is  a  great  bearer;  a 
gentleman  of  this  place  tells  me  he  has 
seen  a  single  vine  with  fifty  bushels  on 
it,  and  a  vine  at  Mr.  Ilaut’s,  on  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  river,  was  computed  to  have  borne 
one  hundred  bushels  the  past  season. — 
The  bunches  are  large,  beautifully  shoul¬ 
dered,  and  ripen  very  evenly,  and  from 
two  to  four  weekseariier  than  the  Isabella. 
The  grapes  are  round,  a  good  size  larger 
than  the  common  summer  grape,  and, 
towards  the  terminal  extremity,  many 
of  them  without  seeds.  The  skin  is  sweet, 


colored  blue  bloom.  Flesh  tender  and 
melting,  without  any  pulp,  sweet,  anid 
a  most  delicious  flavor  when  fully  ripe. 
The  Linooln  grape  is  not  subject  to  rot 
or  blight,  like  most  other  grapes  at  the 
South,  and  1  cannot  hut  think  it  will 
prove  a  most  excellent  wine  grape,  and 
hope  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
one  who  is  willing  and  qualified  to  give 
it  a  proper  trial. 

Mine  is  a  grey  gravelly  soil  with  a  red 
subsoil;  I  have  manured  wit'u  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  lime,  bone-dust  and  ashes;  my 
trellis  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  vines 
laid  thin,  and  long;  but  any  rich  soil, 
with  vines  trimmed  so  as  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  young  and  vigorous  wood,  with 
plenty  of  sun  and  air,  will  do  equally  as 
well  as  mine.  Respectfully  yours, 

Z.  E.  Butt. 

We  are  informed  that  it  would  give  D.a. 
Butt  pleasure  to  forward  lxy  mail  vine 
cuttings,  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  them,  but  the  post-master 
has  decided  they  are  not  “mail  matter.” 
We  hope  to  have  other  means  of  getting 
them,  and  shall  not  let  an  opportunity 
escape.  Accept  our  thanks. — Eds. 

- —-TS Bn— - 

Western  MorJicnltnval  Review. 

The  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  a  periodi- 
odical  published  under  this  name,  at  Cincinnati, 
(O.)  have  been  received,  and  we  are  delighted 
with  them.  Each  has  a  beautiful  lithographic 
frontispiece;  the  latter  illustrative  of  a  model 
Greenhouse,  the  former  the  residence  of  the  edit¬ 
or.  The  work  ie  a  monthly, .of  48  pages — price 
$3 — devoted  to  'Western  Horticulture,  and  is 
capitally  got  up.  Dr.  'Warder,  the  editor, 
writes  with  a  good  deal  of  grace,  and  theperiodi 
ca!  merits,  (if  we  may  judge  from  what  we  have 
seen)  as  it  will  no  doubt  have,  the  support  of  the 
tohole  (Vest.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  the 
first  andjecond  numbers  of  the  volume.  Suc¬ 
cess. 

Omijeion. 

“  Carolina,”  by  inadvertence  no  doubt,  omitted 
to  underwrite  his  communication.  If  he  will 
send  us  the  qame,  it  6hall  have  its  place,  but  we 
are  unwilling  to  det  iatc  from  the  title  of  dadining 
to  publish  without  Jt 
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From  the  Laurensville  Herald.  I 
Manuring  Landi,  I Vo.  4. 

Mr.  E  ditor: — In  my  last  I  intimated  I 
rnight  give  you  some  other  forms  of  ma¬ 
lting  compost  manure.  It  is  well  to  have 
at  hand  a  variety  of  resources,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  choose  the  best.  I  proceed 
now  to  execute  my  promise:  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  especially,  is  the  time  for  the  cotton 
planter  to  make  compost,  and  I  hope,  as 
I  ride  about,  to  see  them  piling  up  on  ev¬ 
ery  farm.  Every  one  that  rises,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
these  numbers,  I  will  consider  as  monu¬ 
ments  (pyramids)  in  approbation  of  the 
writer.  If  they  are  not  so  durable  as  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  they  will  at  least 
be  more  useful  to  mankind.  Whap-^-fa^, 
mer  wishes  to  improve  a  distant '  field, 
the  trouble  of  hauling  is  a  serious  obsta¬ 
cle.  In  that  case  much  hauling  may  be 
avoided  by  adopting  the  following  plan: 

Make  three-cornered  rail  pens,  at  suit¬ 
able  distances,  and  . fill  them  up  with  a 
Jayer,  first  of  mould  gathered  from  the 
woods  and  on  the  branches  near  the 
fields,  six  inches  deep,  and  then  a  layer 
©f  stable  manure  two  inches  deep,  and 
po  on  alternately,  until  the  pen  is  full. — 
jA.  little  ashes,  or  lime  if  it  can  be  had, 
would  add  to  its  value.  If  rain  enough 
to  wet  the  heap  does  not  fall,  it  ought  to 
be  watered.  This  is  pretty  near  Lord 
Meadowbank’s  celebrated  compost.  I 
have  tried  it  and  found  it  a  good  manure. 

The  following  is  from  an  able  writer 
In  the  Southern  Cultivator,  who  signs 
his  name  ‘‘Jethro,”  (vol.  8,  page  35.)  D«\ 

Philips  considers  him  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  day.  It  is  for  making  com¬ 
post  with  cotton  seed.  The  whole  arti¬ 
cle  is  well  worth  reading: 

“Compost  as  follows:  a  layer  of  soil 
from  the  woods  or  lots,  six  inches  upon 
the  ground,  then  a  layer  of  cotton  seed, 
six  inches,  and  so  on  alternately;  dust  or 
cover  the  layer  of  mould  with  half  an 
inch  or  less  of  unleached  ashes,  then  the 
seed,  and  so  on  alternately.  Leached 
ashes  will  answer,  but  a  greater  quantity 
is  required.  The  ash  neutralises  the 
acidity  of  the  mud  or  vegetable  matter. 
After  the  compost  heap  is  made,  cover 
over  with  earth,  and  let  it  remain  until 
plaptjng  time;  then  slice  the  heap  from 
top  to  bottom,  mixing  all  together.  (All 
compost  heaps  should  be  cut  down  in  the 
same  way.)  He  then  directs  it  to  he 
hauled  immediately  and  dropped  in  the 
hill  or  scattered  in  the  drill,  and  covered 
as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  its  volatile  atoms. 

“Nothing,  he  says,  in  all  the  store 
house  of  nature  can  surpass  this  compost 
for  all  agricultural  purposes — it  stimu¬ 
lates  germination  and  strengthens  the 
growth  of  plants — to  the  husbandman, 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  guanos 
or  new-fangled  manures  that  ever  taxed 
his  credulity — estimate  the  value  of  your 
cotton  seed  as  one  to  four  of  the  corn 
crop,  &c»  Treasure  yoqr  seed  as  so  ma¬ 
ny  atoms  of  gold.” 

The  following  is  said  to  he  pretty  near¬ 
ly  identical  with  Bomer’s  (a  patent)  ma¬ 
nure — it  was  furnished  some  years  ago 
by  a  friend  in  Fairfield,  one  of  the  larg¬ 


est  and  most  successful  planters  in  that 
thriving  district — with  this,  he  informed 
me,  he  manured  nearly  his  whole  corn 
crop,  dropping  a  pint  on  or  near  the 
grains  of  corn  in  the  drill  before  covering. 
From  this  management  his  last  crop  had 
made  him  on  an  average  a  load  per  acre 
— much  of  his  land  was  hilly,  stony,  and 
not  very  rich.  Proceed  as  follows : 

Into  a  square  pen  eight  rails  high,  put 
alternate  wagon  loads  of  leaves  and  lit 
ter  from  the  woods,  the  more  rotten  the 
better;  and  well  rotted  manure  from  the 
stables  and  yards,  until  the  pen  is  full — 
pour  60  gallons  of  a  liquid  made  of  the 
following  ingredients,  over  the  pen,  viz  : 

1  peck  , of  salt,  1  peck  of  lime,  2  lbs.  of 
.saltpafre,  and  2  or  3  bushels  of  ashes,  in 
60  gallons  of  water.  About  ten  days  af¬ 
terputting  on  the  above  liquid,  pour  60 
gallons  more  of  water,  and  if  you  have  a 
good  supply  of  ashes,  add  2  or  3  bushels 
to  the  water.  It  heats,  say  in  about  ten 
days,  and' is  sufficiently  rotted  in  five  or 
six  weeks.  When  it  is  found  not  to  be 
Wet  enough?  more  water  must  be  added — 
any  kind  of  vegetable  matter  will  answer, 
some  sorts  taking  longer  to  decompose 
than  otheis. 

And  here  I  will  add  as  a  general  re¬ 
mark,  the  more  mixed  our  manures  the 
better— this  is  the  general  belief  among 
the  farmers  in  England.  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  chemical  affinities,  it  is  found  they 
do  not  “fire”  so  much  in  dry  weather- — I 
have  not  found  these  mixed  manures  to 
fire  my  cotton  in  dry  weather  more  than 
where  I  have  put  no  manures — besides  fur¬ 
nishing  a  greater  variety  of  food  to  plants, 
they  are  supposed  to  correct  one  another. 

rIhe  reader  will  have  noticed  perhaps' 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  manure  not  no¬ 
ticed  above,  hog  manure.  This  has  been 
omitted,  not  because  I  regard  it  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  but  because,  as  yet,  I  do  not 
know  any  good  plan,  suited  to  our  habits, 
for  preserving  it.  Every  one  must  see 
that  with  good  management  a  large 
amount  might  be  made  from  this  source. 
But  having  tried  no  plan  that  pleases  me, 
I  offer  none— but  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  do 
this — 1  will  be  one  of  a  club  of  5  or  10 
who  will  give  a  silver  cup  worth  $10  for 
the  best  essay  on  making  hog  compost, 
to  be  published  in  your  columns — a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  being  appointed  by  the 
club  to  award  the  premium  if  they  think 
the  essay  merits  it,  and  to  withhold  it  if 
it  does  not  merit  it — the  plan  should  have 
a  due  regard  to  the  health  and  thrift  of 
the  hog.  Such  a  one,  giving  ns  all  his 
manure  without  hurting  his  health,  would 
he  worth  a  dozen  silver  cups. 

And  now  Mr.  Editor  to  conclude — it  is 
said  of  Lord  Clive,  Governor  of  British 
India,  when  on  trial  before  Parliament 
for  extortion,  in  making  his  defence,  after 
showing  that  the  whole  of  the  treasury 
of  India  lay  at  his  feet  and  at  his  dispo¬ 
sal,  that  lie  exclaimed,  “good  God,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  moment  I  stand  amaz¬ 
ed  at  my  own  moderation!”  Does  not 
!  the  farmer  of  Laurens  district,  when  he 
surveys  his  immense  resources  for  im¬ 
proving  his  lands,  like  Lord  Clive,  stand 
amazed  af  his  oien  moderation  in  using 
.them!  Franklin, 


Meteorology. 

The  following  paper  on  the  “subject  of 
Meteorology,  in  its  connection  with  grain 
culture,”  was  read  in  1849  before  the 
Black  Oak  agricultural  society  by  its  sci¬ 
entific  secretary,  II.  W.  Ravenel.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a  very  able  and  in¬ 
teresting  manner.  It  embraces  one  or 
two  poiuts  upon  which  we  had  intended 
to  give  an  expression  of  our  views,  but 
it  is  better  said  here  than  we  should  have 
done  it,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the 
privilege  of  substituting  it,  at  least,  for 
the  present.  We  take  this  occasion  to 
invite  the  secretary,  not  only  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  our  columns,  but  as  often  as  con¬ 
venience  will  allow; 

“The  subject  of  Meteorology  is  one  of 
importance  to  the  planter.  ’Winds  and 
weather,  rains  and  frosts,  all  affect  his 
prospects,  and  although  both  cause  and 
effect  aro  beyond  his  control,  a  natural 
anxiety  to  know  more  of  these  secret 
agents,  makes  it  always  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  con/iriifjiour  atten¬ 
tion,  at  present,  solely  to  the  subject  of 
temperature. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  at  ,what 
state  of  the  thermometer  will  frost  be 
produced?  The  answer  here  depends 
upon  the  position  of  the  thermometer. — 
It  is  very  certain  that  when  frost  is  pro¬ 
duced,  a  thermometer  standing  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  exposed  place,  would  fall  to  32°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  scale  at  least.  That  is  the 
freezing  point;  and  frost,  which  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  frozen  dew,  cannot  be 
formed  at  any  higher  temperature. — 
When,  however,  the  thermometer  is 
placed  under  shelter,  or  against  the  side 
of  a  building  or  any  other  object,  the  mur- 
cury  may  stand  10  or  15  deg.  above  th<J 
freezing  point,  while  frost  will  he  found 
in  open  and  exposed  situations.  Here  it 
is  affected  by  causes  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider. 

Radiation  of  Heat. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  bodies  are 
at  all  times  radiating,  or  passing  off  in 
straight  lines  their  heat.  This  property 
is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  reflection. 
Reflected  heat  is  not  retained,  but  passes 
off  immediately  from  the  surface,  at  an 
angle  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence.  Radiated  heat  is  continually  es¬ 
caping  from  every  portion  of  the  surface 
of  bodies  in  straight  lines  or  radii.  As 
all  bodies  possess  this  property,  the  effect 
is,  a  constant  tendency  towards  an  equi¬ 
librium  of  temperature.  During  the  day, 
the  earth,  receiving  more  heat  from  the 
sun  than  is  lost  by  radiation,  becomes 
warmer;  but  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the 
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tun  disappears,  if  there  ure  no  clouds 
above,  radiation  continuing — the  heat  is 
lost  in  open  space — the  surface  begins  to 
cool,  and  continues  until  the  heat  of  the 
6un  is  again  restored.  But  if  there  are 
clouds  above,  they  receive  the  radiated 
heat  from  the  earth,  an  interchange  is  es¬ 
tablished.  and  the  earth  cools  but  little. 

We  will  suppose  two  thermometers 
placed,  one  in  an  open  field  where  there 
is  no  obstruction  in  any  direction  to  free 
radiation,  and  the  other  against  the  side 
of  a  building,  exposed  above  and  on  one 
side.  In  the  first  case,  radiation  contin¬ 
uing  uninterruptedly  in  every  direction, 
the  thermometer  will  indicate  the  true 
temperature  of  objects  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  other  case,  radiation  can 
proceed  only  one  side,  consequently  less 
heat  will  be  lost,  and  the  thermometer 
-will  indicate  a  higher  temperature. — 
Again,  if  a  third  thermometer  be  placed 
under  a  shelter,  against  the  body  of  the 
house,  but  protected  by  the  shade  of  the 
piazza,  no  heat  whatever  is  lost  by  radia¬ 
tion,  and  it  then  merely  indicates  the  gen¬ 
eral  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  I 
have  ascertained,  by  frequent  trials,  that 
the  difference  of  temperature  between 
thermometers  placed,  the  one  under  shel¬ 
ter  and  the  other  in  a  perfectly  exposed 
situation,  is  about  8  or  10  degrees  of  a 
clear  night;  this  difference  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  cloudiness  or  ha¬ 
ziness  in  the  atmosphere.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperature  between  a  thermom¬ 
eter  perfectly  exposed,  and  one  against 
the  outside  of  a  building,  where  radiation 
proceeds  only  on  one  side,  is  4  or  5  deg. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above  re¬ 
marks,  that,  in  order  to  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  a  thermometrical  journal,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  position  of  the  thermometer 
is  necessary. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  them,  thermometers  are  general¬ 
ly  kept  in  or  at  the  side  of  a  house.  If 
kept  always  in  one  place,  the  whole  se¬ 
ries  of  observations  are  relatively  correct,  I 
but  they  may  not  suit  for  comparison 
with  those  given  by  a  thermometer  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  different  position,  unless  the 
proper  allowance  he  made,  lienee  the 
variance  between  observations  taken  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

In  keeping  the  Meteorological  Journal 
for  the  Society,  I  have  placed  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  during  the  winter  months, 
against  the  north  side  of  my  house,  un¬ 
der  the  shed  of  a  piazza,  where  it  is  not 
affected  by  radiation  at  night,  or  the  heat 
of  the  sun  by  day.  In  the  summer 
months,  the  morning  and  night  observa¬ 
tions  are  taken  from  one  placed  against 
the  south  side  of  my  house,  under  the  pi¬ 
azza  shed,  and  the  mid-day  observations 
from  one  in  the  body  of  the  house,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  reflected 
heat  of  the  sun. 

The  Journal  merely  professes  to  give 


the  general  temperature  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  uirnfluenced  by  direct  radiation, 
or  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun.  When, 
therefore,  frost  is  indicated,  whilst  the 
thermometer  is  noted  at  40  or  45  degrees, 
it  must  be  understood,  that  when  the 
general  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
at  40  or  45  degrees,  objects  placed  under 
the  effects  of  free  radiation,  will  have  fal¬ 
len  to  a  degree  of  cold  at  least  equal  to  35 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale. 

The  formation  ofMcw  is  the  effect  of 
radiation.  The  atmosphere  at  a! i  times 
contains  more  or  less  of  aqueous  vapor, 
held  in  solution  bv  heat  and  rendered  in¬ 
visible.  Generally,  during  the  hottest 
weather,  there  is  a  moist  vapor  in  'he  at¬ 
mosphere.  Whenever  the  heat  is  ab¬ 
stracted,  the  vapor,  deprived  of  its  sol¬ 
vent,  returns  to  the  state  of  fluid.  When 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ex¬ 
posed  to  free  radiation  become  cooler 
than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the 
vapor  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  iri  contact  with  these  cooler 
bodies,  is  deprived  of  its  solvent  and  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  dew.  The  mois¬ 
ture  observed  on  the  outside  of  a  glass 
of  ice-water,  is  produced  in  the  same 
way. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment 
that  different  bodies  possess  the  property 
of  radiating  heat  in  different  proportions. 
That  the  leaves  of  living  plants,  vvooland 
metallic  bodies  whose  surfaces  are  rough¬ 
ened,  are  good  radiators,  whereas  earth, 
stones,  brick,  and  bright  polished  metais 
are  had  radiators.  This  fact  accounts 
for  the  formation  of  dew  upon  the  former, 
when  the  latter  are  found  dry  in  the 
morning. 

•  Although  dew  is  formed  more  copious¬ 
ly  upon  living  than  upon  dead  leaves,  the 
living  plant,  possessed  of  the  principle  of 
vitality,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  will  often  escape 
when  frost  will  he  found  on  dead  leaves. 
This  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  observ¬ 
ers,  and  adds  another  to  the  number  of 
those  beneficent  provisions,  which  the 
great  Author  of  nature  has  established 
for  the  protection  and  well  being  of  his 
creatures. 

Meteorology,  in  its  effects  upon  agri¬ 


culture,  is  at  present  enjoying  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scientific  men  in  Europe  and  this 
coun'rv.  In  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  investigations  are  applied,  I 
will  here  introduce  to  the  notice*  of  the 
Society,  an  extract  from  tiie  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year 
1817.  [This  extract,  too  long  to  be  in¬ 
serted  here,  may  be  found  on  jn  p.  96,  97, 
98,  and  99,  of  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents  for  1847,  and  contains 
a  table  of  the  weather,  kept  by  Mr. 
Lawes  of  England  during  the  crop  grow¬ 
ing  season,  for  the  years  1344,  ’45,  and 
’46,  in  which  the  production  of  crops  du¬ 
ring  tuose  years,  was  found  to  accord 
with  the  condition  of  the  seasons.  A  ta¬ 
ble,  somewhat  on  the  same  plan,  adapted 
to  the  cotton  growing  months,  and  taken 
from  the  Meteorological  Journal  of  this 
Society,  is  appended  to  this  paper.] 

It  may  he  said,  that,  as  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  seasons  and  weather,  such 
information  is  useless.  We  contend  that 
every  kind  of  positive  information  is  use¬ 
ful.  If  we  cannot  prevent  these  causes 
which  affect  us  injuriously,  we  can,  at 
any  rate,  know  what  they  are  and  how 
they  affect  us.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
when  statistical  information  is  collected 
and  preserved,  it  is  never  useless.  It  sets 
men  to  thinking — it  opens  new  light  to 
them — it  gives  them  often  a  hint  which 
may  be  improved  to  some  valuable  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  fact  unchangeable  and  un¬ 
changing,  always  reliable,  open  to  all; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  comes  to  be  used 
afterwards  for  purposes  which  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  original  collectors. 

We  would,  therefore,  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  urging  upon  the  Society,  tha 
importance  of  collecting  and  preserving 
all  statistical  information  in  reference  to 
agriculture.  For  this  very  purpose  our 
committees  are  all  well  arranged  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  machinery  is  complete, 
but  the  impetus  to  set  that  machinery  is 
wanting.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  members  to 
effect  this  object.  An  agricultural  socie¬ 
ty  cannot  remain  stationary  while  all 
around  is  in  progress.  If  we  do  not  ad¬ 
vance,  we  shall  assuredly  be  left  behind 
in  the  great  march  of  improvement. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT. 


Of  the  mean  temperature,  number  of  rainy  or  cloudy  days,  and  amount  of  rain  in  inches,  du¬ 
ring;  the  cotton  growing  months,  for  the  years  1846,  1847  and  1848,  taken  from  the  Me¬ 
teorological  Journal  of  the  Black  Oak  Agricultural  Society. 
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More  on  Burning  Woods. 

Messrs.  Editors: — The  animated  discussion 
that  is  going  on  in  your  paper  on  the  subject  of 
Woods  Burning,  between  “Pry”  and  “Broom- 
sedge,”  must  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest 
among  your  readers.  The  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  very  able  and  well  sustained,  and  will 
certainly  enable  those  who  have  read  them  at¬ 
tentively  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 

have  no  idea  of  entering  the  lists  with  a  view  of 
taking  sides,  in  order  to  give  any  advantage  in 
the  controversy.  Neither  of  them  needs  any  aid 
—they  both  wield  a  “  ready  pen,”  and  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  and  so  long 
as  the  controversy  is  kept  up  in  the  proper  spirit, 
and  with  the  courtesies  of  genteel  debate,  it  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  your  paper.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  spice  enough  to  give  a  rich  seasoning  to 
shell  debates,  and  each  party  will  make  a  “stren¬ 
uous  effort  to  obtain  the  victory.”  Infact  itis  to 
be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  subjects  in  agri¬ 
culture  that  admit  of  the  warm  and  excited  feel¬ 
ings  of  partizanship,  or  on  which  there  are  divi¬ 
ded  opinions.  Hence  the  superior  interest  that 
is  given  to  other  subjects— such  as  religion,  poli¬ 
tics,  &.c.— ' when  each  party  brings  to  the  contest 
the  most  excited,  and  frequently,  the  most  angry 
and  hostile  feelings,  and  strives  for  the  victory  ns 
if  it  were  one  of  personal  prowess.  Although 
controversy  conducted  in  this  spirit  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  on  account  of  the  bad  feelings  and  tem¬ 
per  which  usually  grow  out  of  it,  yet  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  debate,  are  heightened  by  these 
“passes  of  the  pen,"  as  the  knights  ofold  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  and  nerved  their  arms  to  deeds 
of  chivalry.  I  like,  therefore,  to  see  animated 
discussions  going  on,  on  any  subject,  aud  par- 
icularly  on  agricultural  topics.  It  will  enable  our 
farmers  to  reason  on  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
It  will  drive  them  from  the  beaten  track,  which 
has  been  pursued  by  them  and  their  forefathers, 
from  time  immemorial.  This  is  the  great  reason 
why  agriculture  has  advanced  so  slowly,  and  has 
made  such  small  ^progress  in  comparison  with 
many  other  subjects  ofvastly  smaller  importance. 
If  one  half  the  zeal  and  party  spirit  that  are  en¬ 
listed  in  politics,  were  applied  to  the  science  of 
agriculture,  if  it  were  regarded  as  it  should  be, 
as  capable  of  engaging  the  loftiest  minds — the 
deepest  researches  and  the  minutest  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  laws  of  nature,  and  those  hidden 
mysteries  which  are  engaging  the  most  phi¬ 
losophic  minds  of  the  age,  and  by  means  of  their 
discoveries,  reducing  them  to  as  much  precision 
and  certainty,  as  the  exact  sciences — if  we  meas¬ 
ure  the  importance  of  the  subject,  by  the  grand 
results  which  are  confidently  anticipated  in  the 
increased  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  en¬ 
larged  comforts  of  its  inhabitants,  we  are  not  too 
sanguine  in  supposing  that  we  are  approaching 
a  new  era — the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter, 
and  making  it  tributary  to  increased  wealth,  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness.- 

There  is  a  practical  view  of  this  subject,  which 
is  conclusive  to  my  mind,  that  the  practice  of 
i ooods  burning  retards  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  and  cuts  off  that  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  materia)  for  making  manure,  and  of  adding  to 


the  fertility  of  our  cultivated  lands.  In  fact,  nature 
in  her  grand  laboratory,  seems  to  have  provided  by 
the  deciduous  quality  of  our  forest  trees,  that  they 
should  shed  their  leaves  every  autumn,  in  order 
to  supply  nourishment  when  the  warmth  of  the 
spring  calls  forth  their  dormant  life.  It  is  thus 
that  nature,  which  is  ever  bountiful  and  lavish  in 
her  supplies,  provides  food  for  her  progeny. — 
The  leaf,  after  it  has  performed  its  office  of  inha¬ 
ling  food  from  the  atmosphere  for  the  plant,  dies 
and  returns  to  the  earth,  there  to  decay  and  add 
fresh  nourishment,  when  the  season  rolls  round 
for  the  regeneration  and  resurrection  of  the  plant; 
and  so  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  body  of  the  tree, 
after  they  have  run  their  race — after  they  have 
reared  their  tall  trunks  and  stretched  forth  their 
giant  arms,  regarded  as  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
forest — after  they  have  resisted  for  ages  the  tem¬ 
pest  in  its  rude  blast — they  too  grow  old,  and  are 
unable  any  longer  to  retain  their  colossal  strength 
and  vigor,  and  are  with  a  loud  crash  returned  to 
the  earth  from  whence  they  sprang;  and  by  the 
process  of  decomposition  and  decay,  made  food 
for  other  plants.  Are  we  prepared  to  destroy 
this  beautiful  arrangement  of  nature  by  the  liter¬ 
ally  destroying  element — to  war  against  her  most 
wise  and  beneficent  designs,  and  to  consume  in  an 
an  evil  hour,  not  only  the  annual  stock  she  has 
provided  for  her  support,  but  the  accumulated 
growth  ofages.  which  are  constantly  being  restored 
to  the  mother  that  bore  them.  When  the  fire  is  in¬ 
troduced  in  our  woods,  these  decayed  trunks  are 
quickly  caught  by  the  devouring  flames,  and 
are  left  a  blackened  corpse  or  consumed  to  ashes. 
Whereas  if  left  to  the  process  of  nature,  and  to 
gradual  decay  and  decomposition,  return  back 
to  the  earth  that  nourishment  for  other  plants, 
which  they  have  abstracted  from  it.  Who  has  not 
witnessed  the  increased  fertility  of  the  earth  un¬ 
der  a  decayed  tree,  and  so  in  a  smaller  degree 
do  the  leaves  of  the  forest  decay,  and  restore 
to  the  earth  an  increased  amount  of  fertility. 

“  the  oak  looseneth  its  golden  leaves 

In  a  kindly  largess  to  the  soil  it  grew  on.” 

The  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  this 
universally  difi’used  principle  of  nature  is,  that 
plants  feed  on  each  other,  and  that  the  endless 
variety  of  vegetable  tribes  that  garnish  the  earth, 
are  sustained  by  the  decay  and  decomposition  of 
their  own  kindred.  This  vegetable  cannibalism, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  an  admirable  provision  by 
which  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  vegetable 
decomposition,  are  taken  up  and  rendered  innox¬ 
ious  to  man  and  other  animals.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  why  warm  climates  are  so  unhealthy, 
I'roman  excess  or  superabundance  of  vegetable 
decomposition,  and  their  rapid  decay  by  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  tropical  climates.  There,  the 
vegetable  kingdom  riots  in  the  utmost  luxuriance 
— plants  arrive  quickly  at  maturity,  and  asquiekly 
decay  ;  so  that  the  supply  of  nourishment  is  con¬ 
tinually  going  on.  and  poured  out  in  rich  profu¬ 
sion.  But  what  is  life  and  animation  to  plants, 
is  death  to  man  and  other  animals.  It  would 
seem,  that  burning  the  woods  where  there 
is  such  an  excess  of  vegetable  nutrition  and 
foul  sources  of  malaria,  would  be  very  proper 
as  a  sanatory  resource  against  those  pois-  \ 
onous  effluvia  which  are  generated  by  vegetable  j 
decomposition,  and  which  are  such  a  fruitful  i 
source  ofdisease  and  death.  Mills,  in  his  statis¬ 
tics  of  South  Carolina,  assigns  the  unhealthiness  J 
of  our  lower  country  to  this  cause,  and  to  the! 
exhalations  from  stagnant  water.  He  says  the 
amount  of  exhalation  from  the  area  of  an  acre 
ofland,  covered  with  water,  in  a  hot  summer’s 
day,  is  between  17  and  1800  gallons.  If  this  ; 
water  is  stagnant  and  largely  mixed  with  decay¬ 
ed  vegetables,  it  is  not  a  mystery  that  pestilence 
walketh  in  darkness  and  glares  in  the  noon  day 
sun.  God  !  protect  me  from  such  a  climate,  and 
give  me-the  fresh  mountain  air,  in  which  1  may 
riot  and  luxuriate  in  health  and  vigor  of  life.  If 
our  lower  country  brethren  knew  what  it  was 


to  enjoy  robust — athletic  health — to  be  free  from 
the  annoyances  and  apprehensions  ofsickness — 
if  they  want  to  feel  the  spring  and  elasticity  of 
youth,  even  in  age,  they  would  come  up  and 
share  with  us  the  blessings  ofour  mountain  cli¬ 
mate — especially  in  summer.  A  kind  provi¬ 
dence  seems  to  have  intended  our  upper  coun¬ 
try  as  a  retreat  for  the  inhabitants  of  our  lower 
country,  from  the  diseases  and  enervating  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  climate.  But  this  is  foreign  from 
my  subject — it  was  only  intended  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  well  known,  and  established  operation 
of  natural  causes  on  the  climate  of  a  country. — 
So  far  as  these  causes  operate  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  by  the  accumulation  and  decom¬ 
position  of  vegetable  matter,  I  would  freely  ad¬ 
mit,  that  their  sudden  destruction  by  fire,  would 
tend  very  much  to  the  removal  of  the  evil,  and 
improve  the  health  of  a  country.  But  if  we  look 
at  it  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  as  a  means 
of  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  increased 
productions  of  our  lands,  I  am  compelled  to  re¬ 
sist  the  inference  and  deny  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  We  have  seen  that  vegetables  feed  on 
each  other.  To  consume  then,  by  fire,  and  to 
evaporate  into  the  atmosphere,  what  nature  cer¬ 
tainly  intended  should  be  returned  to  the  earth, 
is  most  unquestionably  going  contrary  to  her 
laws,  and  contradicting  the  wisdom  and  designs 
of  providence. 

But  there  is  auother  admirable  provision  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  which  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  forest  serve,  aud  that  is  the  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tection  they  afford  against  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
exhaling  the  moisture  so  necessary  to  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  the  plant.  Whether  this  acts  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  or  as  a  solvent  to  prepare  and  assimilate 
other  substances  which  it  comes  in  contact  with, 
is  not  important  to  our  present  enquiry.  All 
that  it  imports  us  to  know  is,  that  moisture  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life. — 
This  moisture  is  continually  passing  from  the 
earth  to  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  earth  to  nourish  plants  that  grow 
upon  it.  But  the  supply  is  sometimes  interrupt¬ 
ed  and  precarious.  Itis  true,  nature  does  not 
rely  solely  on  the  supply  of  moisture  from  the 
clouds,  which  the  sun  so  soon  evaporates — she 
calls  to  her  aid  two  important  principles,  the 
philosophy  of  which,  science  has  unfolded  to  our 
view,  which  diffuses  this  moisture  which  has 
been  supplied  from  the  heavens,  throughout 
every  pore  of  the  earth,  and  sparkles  in  glisten¬ 
ing  gems,  and  brilliant  dew-drops,  in  every  leaf 
and  fibre,  and  plant — I  mean  capillary  attraction 
and  the  formation  o f  dew.  If,  then,  nature  is  so 
provident  of  this  indispensable  ingredient  in  veg¬ 
etable  nutrition — if  she  is  continually  clothing 
her  naked  bosom  with  verdure,  and  interposing 
shade  and  shelter  to  shield  the  earth  from  the 
scorching  and  drying  rays  of  the  sun,  how  is  it 
reconcilable  to  her  laws,  and  those  admirable 
provisions  by  which  she  is  governed  to  apply 
the  torch  to  burn  up  and  to  dissipate  that  moisture 
which  we  have  seen  is  the  life-giving  principle. 

Moisture  is  not  only  essential  to  vegetable 
life — but  itis  indispensable  to  the  process  of  de¬ 
composition.  I  think  it  may  be  correctly  stated, 
as  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  that  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  in  a  dry  condition,  do  not  decay.  Itis 
true  that  the  atmosphere  supplies  a  sufficient 
moisture  to  cany  on  a  slow  process  of  decompo¬ 
sition — butsome  quantity  is  indispensable.  But 
all  moisture  is  evaporated  by  fire  within  its  reach, 
and  hence  an  important  law  of  nature  is  disturb^ 
ed  and  contravened  by  its  action. 

And  this  involves  another  important  principle, 
the  authorities  for  which,  both  pro  and  con,  are 
cited  by  “  I'rv.”  I  mean  the  question  whether 
combustion  and  decomposition  are  synonymous 
in  their  effects — or  whether  the  ash  of  a  plant  or 
tree  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  possessing  the 
same  ingredients  aud  efficacy  as  the  humus  that 
is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  plant  or 
tree.  This  is  a  question  of  pure  science,  and  wifi 
have  to  be  determined  by  chemical  analysis, — - 
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But  I  would  enquire  whether  the  question  has 
not  already  been  decided,  and  does  not  depend 
on  the  niere  dictum  of  Petzholdt  or  any  other 
chemist.  The  true  theory  is,  that  the  ash  of  a 
plant  or  tree,  contains  all  the  inorganic  substan¬ 
ces  of  which  it  was  composed — but  the  organic 
is  incorporated  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  combustion,  but  remain  when  decompos¬ 
ed  and  go  to  form  humus.  It  is  true,  that  humus 
must  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
before  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plant,  but  it 
performs  several  other  important  offices  be¬ 
sides  generating  carbonic  acid  gas.  There 
may  be  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  some  secret 
yet  undiscovered,  which  the  lamp  of  science  has 
not  revealed.  We  are  well  assured  of  one  fact, 
which  applies  with  great  force  to  the  question  ut 
issue — and  that  is  the  mechanical  effect  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  in  separating  the  particles  of  the  soil 
and  keeping  it  open  to  imbibe  moisture  and  at¬ 
mospheric  manures.  This  effect  is  particularly 
valuable  in  all  clayey  soils,  and  without  which, 
they  would  become  too  tenacious,  and  impervious 
to  the  roots  of  plants.  By  burning  the  woods, 
therefore,  we  destroy  this  valuable  auxiliary  in 
vegetable  economy,  and  render  all  clay  soils  too 
compact  for  tender  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate. 
Who  has  not  observed  the  difference  between 
fresh  and  old  land  in  this  respect  ? — the  one  po¬ 
rous  and  friable,  and  easy  to  be  penetrated  by 
the  plant  and  by  the  plow  after  the  roots  are  de¬ 
cayed — the  other  close  and  compact  in  its  texture, 
and  cemented  to  the  consistency  of  a  brick-bat, 
by  every  shower  of  rain  that  falls.  But  here, 
again,  this  great  advantage  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  those  substances  which  were  intended  as  a 
shelter  to  protect  the  earth  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  to  retain  the  moisture  so  indispensable,  not 
only  to  the  sustenance  of  the  plant  or  tree,  but 
to  the  preparation  of  the  food  by  decomposition, 
and  to  open  the  pores  of  the  earth,  are  to  be  de- 
stoyed  by  fire  and  diverted  from  the  wise  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  were  intended. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  would  have 
been  the  effect,  if  our  noble  forest  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire; 
perhaps  the  same  effect  thatis  seen  in  the  bound¬ 
less  prairies  of  the  West,  where  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  an  ocean  of  grass  waves,  and  not 
a  solitary  tree  is  seen  to  relieve  the  monotony 
ofthejview,oradd  to  the  landscapeof  the  scene. 
Whether  the  formation  of  prairies  is  owing  to 
.the  action  of  fire,  or  to  the  presence  of  some 
condition  or  constituent  of  the  soil,  unfriendly  to 
the  growth  and  nourishment  of  tiees,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine.  All  that  I  intend  to  assert 
is.  that  the  result  of  the  continual  action  of  fire 
for  ages,  would  have  produced,  provided  there 
had  been  combustible  matter  enough  to  have  fed 
tire  (lame,  an  entire  destruction  ol'our  forests,  and 
the  loss  of  an  invaluable  material  for  building, 
fuel  &c. 

The  Indian  burns  the  woods  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  facilities  for  pursuing  game — the 
stock-minder,  to  afford  grass  for  his  stock.  These 
two  states  of  society — the  savage  who  subsists 
on  the  game  of  the  woods,  and  the  herdsman  on 
the  natural  range  or  wild  pasturage,  are  certainly 
not  good  authorities  for  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment,  unless  a  retrograde  movement  from 
civilization  to  barbarism  is  adopted — or  unless 
the  wild  nomade  tribes  of  Tartary,  and  of  the  Pam¬ 
pas  of  South  America,  are  preferred  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  cultivators  of  Europe.  Who  would  be 
willing,  in  the  present  state  of  enlightenment,  to 
follow  such  blind  gnides?  Who  would  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  compare,  as  a  means  of  subsistence  for  our 
stock,  the  coarse  grass  of  the  prairie,  or  of  our 
mountain  range,  to  the  rich  and  nutritious  cultiva¬ 
ted  grasses — the  clover  and  timothy  of  the  North, 
or  the  lucerne  and  cow-pea  of  the  South — the 
one  as  poor  porridge — the  other  as  rich,  savory 
soup.  I  would  fain  hope  that  “  Broomsedge,” 
as  his  name  would  imply,  does  not  prefer  the  na¬ 
tive  grass  of  our  old  worn-out  fields,  to  some  of 
tho»e  nch  exotics,  which  may  be  successfully 


transplanted  here.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
even  “  Pry”  has  lately  given  Up  a  favorite  theory 
of  his,  in  relation  to  broomsedge,  by  which  he 
formerly  amused  and  entertained  his  neighbors. 

I  believe  his  conversion  was  effected  by  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Tennessee,  and  there 
witnessing  the  difference  between  the  clover-hay 
of  that  region,  and  the  broomsedge  pastures  of 
South  Carolina.  As  he  has  renounced  one  er¬ 
ror,  we  may  confidently  hope  he  will  give  up  the 
other,  to  wit:  the  indiscriminate  burning  of  the 
woods. 

Again,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
consuming  the  vegetable  deposits  which  have 
been  accruing  for  ages,  and  gradually  forming 
soil  on  the  sterile  and  blackened  lava  ofthe  vol¬ 
cano,  or  on  the  coral  islands  of  the  ocean. — 
These  substances  by  the  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  may  be  gradually  decomposed  and  thereby 
form  the  inorganic  material  of  tbe  soil — but  with¬ 
out  vegetable  matter  in  some  form  in  a  state  of 
decay,  the  soil  would  be  unfruitful  and  unpro¬ 
ductive.  Indeed,  we  are  well  assured,  that  some 
soils  that  have  an  excess  of  mineral  qualities  or 
ingredients  in  them  are  unproductive,  and  in 
some  instances  wholly  sterile,  though  the  ingre¬ 
dients  may  be  in  a  proper  or  healthy  proportion, 
an  active  or  fertilizing  principle.  For  instance, 
a  soil  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  would  not  sprout 
peas — such  are  some  of  the  marl  1  uids  of  our 
lower  country,  containing  from  60  to  90  per 
cent,  of  lime;  which,  altho’  a  valuable  manure 
when  combined  with  vegetable  matter,  is  inert 
and  hurtful  when  found  in  excess.  And  so,  also, 
there  may  be  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  in  soils 
— such  as  peaty  soils,  which  require  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  some  other  ingredient  to  make  them  pro¬ 
ductive. 

This  brings  me  to  the  true  theory  in  relation 
to  the  question  at  issue.  Wherever  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  vegetable  matter,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  wherever,  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  inorganic  or  mineral  ingredients  in  the  soil — 
there  reason  would  dictate  that  this  deficiency  of 
vegetable  matter,  instead  of  being  further  dimin¬ 
ished  and  consumed,  should  he  carefully  hus¬ 
banded  and  left  to  the  supply  which  nature  has 
provided  by  vegetable  decomposition. 

On  the  contrary,  wherever  there  is  a  supera¬ 
bundance  ofvegetable  matter,  and  a  deficiency 
of  inorganic  or  mineral  ingredients — then  burn, 
consume  and  reduce  to  ashes,  thereby  diminish¬ 
ing  the  excess  of  the  one  and  supplying  the  de¬ 
ficiency  ofthe  other.  The  only  safe  guide  to 
ascertain  the  true  condition  of  our  soil,  and  to 
determine  whether  burning  our  woods  would 
be  proper  or  improper,  is  by  chemical  analysis. 
As  this,  however,  is  a  scientific  process,  we  can¬ 
not  always  avail  ourselves  of  this  mode.  Expe¬ 
rience,  therefore,  and  observation,  must  come  to 
our  aid,  and  decide  this  question.  In  the  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  West,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  burning 
the  grass  i3  proper,  because  there  is  an  excess  of 
vegetable  matter,  the  growth  and  accumula¬ 
tion  of  ages,  and  require  a  mineral  ingredient  to 
remedy  the  evil.  This  the  ash  of  the  plant  sup¬ 
plies,  and  keeps  down  the  superabundance  of 
vegetable  matterwhich  would  otherwise  be  form¬ 
ed.  But  where  from  the  geological  formation  of 
the  soil,  the  inorganic  supply  has  been  abundant 
and  the  vegetable  sparse,  let  us  not  burn — but 
add  to  and  preserve.  Wherever  there  is  a  due 
and  proper  admixture  of  both — there  is  the  per¬ 
fect  soil.  Hence  we  find  such  in  our  alluvial 
lands.  Here  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and 
vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  are, 
by  the  action  of  water,  mutually  commingled  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  by  their  union  the  most  prolific 
soil.  Pendleton. 

To  Postmasters. — Put  the  name  of  your  of¬ 
fice  on  any  paper  returned  to  the  publisher,  as 
well  as  the  name  ofthe  subscriber  to  whom  it 
was  sent,  when  any  change  is  made.  It  must 
be  obvious,  that  as  there  are  many  men  of  the 
same  name,  confusion  is  likely  to  he  made,  by  a 
neglect  of  this  hint 


Agricultural  l*aprrit  uml  ,t[nguziucit. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 

American  Farmer,”  and  is  a  clipping 
from  a  lecture  made  by  Edmund  Ruffin, 
Esq  ,  before  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  for  theEastern  Shore,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last.  It  alludes  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  agriculture  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  very  properly,  in  our  judgment,  at¬ 
tributes  much  of  the  advancement  to  pa¬ 
pers  devoted  to  this  interest.  We  can  re¬ 
spond  most  heartily  to  the  preference  which 
he  says  should  he  given  to  publications 
made  ut  home,  over  those  at  a  distance. — 
His  remarks  also  on  the  system  of  trav¬ 
elling  agents,  so  often  and  so  profita¬ 
bly  practised,  deserve  notice: 

“Notwithstanding  all  the  existing  obsta¬ 
cles  and  difficulties,  American  agricul¬ 
ture  has  made  much  greater  progress  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  than  in  all  previous 
time.  This  greater  progress  is  mainly 
due  to  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  papers 
and  other  periodical  publications.  In 
the  actual  absence  of  all  other  means, 
these  publications,  defective  as  they  have 
been,  almost  alone  have  rendered  good 
service  in  making  known  the  discover¬ 
ies  in  the  science  and  spreading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  improvements  in  the  art  of  agri¬ 
culture.  But  even  this,  the  only  exist¬ 
ing  aid,  is  much  less  effective  and  bene¬ 
ficial  than  it  might  be.  The  buyers  afnh 
readers  of  these  publications  are  compar¬ 
atively  few.  Perhaps  not  one  farmer  in 
twenty  takes  these  papers;  and  even  of 
all  those  received  south  of  Mason’s  and 
Dixon’s  line,  perhaps  one-half  are  more 
northern  publications.  Every  farmer 
would  greatly  promote  bis  own  instruc¬ 
tion  and  interest  by  reading  such  a  paper; 
and  still  more,  by  giving  his  preference 
and  support  to  publications  of  his  own 
agricultural  region.  In  this  respect,  we 
cannot  too  closely  follow  the  example  of 
the  northern  farmers.  They  sustain  well 
their  own  agricultural  papers,  and  (with 
the  few  exceptions  directed  by  self-inter¬ 
est,  give  none  of  their  money  to  any  oth¬ 
ers.  The  fanners  of  the  slave-holding 
states,  on  the  contrary,  have  heretofore 
offered  but  little  encouragement  to  the 
agricultural  papers  established  by  their 
countrymen,  and  yet  have  paid  full  as 
much  to  support  northern  publications, 
which  are  much  less  suitable  for  their 
wants,  and  their  benefit.  This  remark- 
uble  and  inexcusable  mis-direction  of 
southern  patronage  is  not  attracted  by 
any  superior  merit  ofthe  northern  publi¬ 
cations.  At  first,  indeed,  they  were  low¬ 
er-priced;  which  advantage  was  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  much  larger  demand,  and 
the  much  larger  editions  printed  and 
sold.  But  even  this  difference  of  price 
does  not  now  exist.  For  there  are  south¬ 
ern  agricultural  papers  at  the  now  uni¬ 
versally  established  low  price  of  one  dol¬ 
lar,  which  are  at  least  equal,  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  their  reading  matter, 
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and  greatly  superior  in  particular  appli¬ 
cation  to  southern  husbandry,  to  any  of 
the  northern  papers. 

The  most  efficient  which  has  operated 
to  direct  so  much  of  southern  patronage 
to  the  support  of  northern  publications, 
is  neither  their  greater  merit,  cheapness, 
nor  any  other  ground  of  actual  prefer¬ 
ence.  It  is  to  he  found  in  the  system  of 
agencies,  and  especially  of  travelling 
agents  for  some  of  the  northern  publish¬ 
ers,  traversing  every  part  of  our  country 
— and  who  are  enabled  to  do  so  almost 
free  of  expense,  by  living  on  hospitality 
— and  personally  and  urgently  soliciting 
subscriptions.  Most  of  our  people  find  it. 
difficult  to  repel  personal  solicitations  of 
this  kind — and  still  more  when  urged  by 
persons  before  received  as  stranger- 
guests,  and  welcomed  to  their  hospitable 
boards  and  thus,  under  a  kind  of  du¬ 
ress,  they  will  yield  to  the  bold  begging 
for  a  northern  print  the  aid  which  (eith¬ 
er  from  carelessness  or  indolence,)  they 
had  not  voluntarily  offered  to  the  bet¬ 
ter, but  more  modest  and  quiet  claims,  of 
any  southern  publication.  Perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  my  present  auditors 
who  does  not  know,  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  something  of  this  state  of 
things.  It  is  full  time  to  change  this 
heretofore  usual  proceedure.  It  is  full 
time  for  every  farmer  of  the  southern 
states  who  has  heretofore  paid  such  ex¬ 
torted  tribute  for  northern  publications, 
to  withhold  it,  and  direct  the  amount  to 
one  or  more  of  such  papers  in  his  own  ag¬ 
ricultural  region.  In  this  region  there 
already  some  of  the  best  existing  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers,  t which  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  for  me  to  designate,)  and  nothing 
is  required  but  better  general  support,  to 
rendor  such  papers  more  numerous,  and 
of  very  far  more  beneficial  operation. 

Every  where  in  the  United  States  a 
decided  preference  for  low-priced  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  prevails — and  it  seems 
that  a  dollar  a  year  is  the  highest  price 
that  can  be  obtained  for  any  one  in  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  and  popular  use.  It  is 
true  that  for  so  low  a  price  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  useful  matter  is  supplied,  and  that 
practical  agricultural  instruction  is  there¬ 
by  greatly  advanced.  It  is  well  that  the 
taste  of  the  great  majority  of  readers 
should  be  conformed  to,  in  both  the  con¬ 
tents  and  the  cheapness  of  these  papers. 
But  publications  so  limited  in  size,  and 
in  price,  cannot  supply  all  the  instruc¬ 
tion  needed  for  agriculture.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  there  should  also  be  es¬ 
tablished  some  monthly  or  quarterly 
journal,  of  great  bulk  and  higher  grade 
and  price,  which  would  present  articles 
more  elaborately  discussed,  or  of  more 
scientific  character,  than  are  suitable  for, 
or  even  admissible  in,  apublication  of  sin¬ 
gle  sheet,  issued  but  twelve  times  a  year. 
The  British  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  especially  in  that  portion 
which  contains  the  papers  elicited  by  the 
premiums  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  offers  an  excellent  plan  for  a 
publication  of  superior  order.  And  if 
pitch  a  one  could  obtain  support  in  this 
feuntfy,  it  would  in  no  respect  conflict 


J  with  the  usual  and  proper  sphere  ofope- 
!  ration  of  the  existing  cheap  publications, 
or  lessen  their  support. 

Itow  I©  Improve  Colion  Seed. 

Edwasds,  Miss.,  Jan.  14,  ’51.  j 
Messrs.  Editors: — One  of}our  subscri¬ 
bers  requests  me  to  give  prices  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  seed  I  have  for  sale,  through«your  pa¬ 
per.  I  do  so  cheerfully,  and  request  you 
to  charge  me  for  such  part  as  you  deem 
to  be  advertisement,  or  not,  as  you  please. 

Many  planters  in  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  have  writtenhto  me,  to  know  how 
best  to  improve  cotton  seed  ?  and  as  the 
plan  1  pursue,  is  the  one  I  deem  best,  I  i 
will  give  it. 

I  have  been  selecting  from  the  field 
every  year,  for  t lie  past  five  years.  I  be¬ 
gin  after  the  first  picking.  Usually,  we 
begin  to  gather  cotton  about  the  I5th  of 
August,  and  can  run  over  the  crop  in 
about  two  weeks,  thus  I  begin  to  select 
about  the  1st  September.  I  have  done  it 
myself,  ani  always  notice  the  negroes 
when  they  are  put  at  it.  We  gather  the  1 
full,  open  bolls,  from  the  best  stalks — no¬ 
ticing  particularly  the  fullest  and  thrifti¬ 
est  stalks — prefering  the  bolls  about  the 
centre  of  that  stalk,  and  near  the  body, 
and  do  not  save  the  bolls  from  ends  or 
near  the  ends  of  limbs.  This  cotton  is 
carefully  sunned  and  put  by  itself — room 
enough  allowed  so  as  not  to  be  pressed 
together.  This  cotton  is  usually  the  last 
ginned,  and,  if  not  exceedingly  careless, 
there  cannot  be  a  faulty  seed. 

I  have  selected  “  Sugar  Beet ”  thus,  for 
five  years,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  upon  my 
rich  fresh  land,  it  not  only  produces  more, 
hut  matures  earlier  than  any  variety  I 
have  yet  tried. 

“  Brown  Seed,"  has  been  tried  here  three 
years,  the  first  two  lots  of  seed  were  either 
not  genuine,  or  I  had  the  wrong  land  ap¬ 
propriated.  This  year,  this  cotton  was 
on  better  land,  and  I  was  so  well  pleased 
as  to  select  from  it.  Many  planters  in 
this  county  pronounce  it  better  than  any 
other. 

Vick’s  -‘100  Seed"  is  the  very  best 
Mexican,  or  Petit  Gulf,  now  in  this  State, 

I  firmly  believe.  Col.  H.  W.  Vick,  has 
devoted  some  10  years  to  selecting,  and 
experimenting  with  this  cotton,  and  the 
“100  Seed”  is  the  result.  Upon  rich 
land,  it  is  not  to  be  excelled  much  by  the 
above.  This  year  upon  part  of  my  land, 
it  did  not  do  as  well  as  in  former  years; 
yet,  upon  another  field,  it  was  better  than 
ever. 

The  “  Hogan ,”  does  better  upon  thin 
land,  than  either  of  the  above,  or  Mexi¬ 
can,  and  this  is  said  of  it  by  many  others. 
Pruet,  Cluster,  Multiflora,  Mauybush,  &c., 
&c.,  are  the  same,  only  in  different  de- 
greesof  purity.  Pruet,  Cluster,  and  Ho¬ 
gan  are  here  generally  identical. 
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The  “  Banana"  is  preferable  to  either, 
there  being  more  care  taken  in  the  purity, 
as  well  as  a  fresher  article  from  the  mi* 
gifial  stock.  Of  this,  I  have  none  now  for 
sale,  but  can  buy  them  of  Col.  Hebron,  at 
$2.50.  And  I  am  informed  that  Gen.  G-- 
D.  Mitchell,  has  some  1000  bushels  of  the) 
same,  in  S.  Carolina,  from  Mr.  David  Gib¬ 
son  of  Warren  county. 

The  “  Pomegranate,"  is  the  name  of  the 
seed  soVl  by  Gen.  G.  D.  Mitchell,  and 
the  cotton  I  saw  at  his  place.  T h a 
growth  of  this,  Banana,  Hogan,  &cM  arc 
identical  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  insisted  up* 
on  it  toGen.  M..  thatit  was  the  same,  only 
much  purer.  Since  seeing  his  cotton, 
and  writing  for  the  Southern  Cultivator 
my  opinion  of  it,  I  have  further  examined 
other  cotton,  and  having  learned  that  Gen. 
M.  bought  of  Mr.  Gibson  350  bushels  last 
year  and  sold  them  in  Mobile,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  Pomegranate  cotton, 
is  Banana  seed  grown  on  very  poor  land, 
suited  to  short  jointed  cotton.  If  this  is 
really  a  selection  of  Gen.  Mitchell’s,  I 
have  never  planted  any  of  it. 

“  Silk,"  I  planted  this  year,  upon  old, 
poor,  new  and  good  land,  giving  it  a  fair 
trial;  and  under  all  circumstances  I  find  it 
good.  This  has  been  known  several 
years  in  this  county,  but  I  never  tried  it 
until  this  year. 

“  Jethro ,”  I  have  not  for  sale — it  is  yet 
in  too  small  a  quantity  to  permit  my  selling 
it  at  any  fixed  price.  I  gave  a  few  away 
last  year,  and  the  grower  certifies  to  me 
that  304  lbs.  gave  ICG  pounds  of  lint,  he 
carefully  weighing  it  himself.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  this  variety  will  excel  any 
yet  tried  for  its  quality.  I  learn  the  So. 
Carolina  Mechanics’  Institute,  selected 
this  variety  for  the  World’s  Fair.  I  will 
have  it  for  sale  this  fall. 

I  charge  $5  per  sack  of  125  lbs.,  (I  rate 
them  at  25  lbs.  per  bushel)  for  any  seed  I 
sell— unless  some  one  wants  a  few  of 
yearly  selection,  and  I  object  to  selling 
them  at  any  price,  and  place  $5  per  bush¬ 
el  on  them  to  avoid  selling.  I  cannot 
spare  the  time  to  cull  many  seed,  and  if  a 
full  crop,  would  not  do  it  ateven  $5,  unless 
enough  could  be  sold  to  make  it  an  object, 

I  believe  I  have  given  you  all  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Yours,  truly. 

M.  W.  Phimts. 

Whence  do  tt5 1  tints  derive  (heir  nourish* 
mem? 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  do  not  mean  to  ge 
into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  on  the  contrary  I  wish  to  take  a 
common  sense  view  of  it,  such  as  most 
of  your  readers  may  comprehend.  This 
will  perhaps  be  difficult,  butl  will  try. 

Liebig  and  others  hold  that  plants  de¬ 
rive  only  their  inorganic  or  mineral  food 
from  the  soil,  and  all  the  remainder  from 
the  air.  This  I  shall  call  the  ash  theory, 
because  it  looks  to  the  residue,  the  ashes, 
after  combustion,  for  all  the  inorganic  or 
earthy  materials  of  the  plant,  and  holds 
that  the  organic  materials  have  been  dis¬ 
sipated.  in  the  air,  The  one  I  mean  her? 
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to  defend  1  shall  call  the  humus  or  mould 
theory,  because  it  maintains  that  vegeta¬ 
ble  mould  has  a  very  important  agency 
in  the  growth  of  plants.  It  does  not  de¬ 
ny  that  plants  derive  carbon  from  the  air* 
through  their  leaves,  and  possibly  nitro¬ 
gen,  it  admits  this,  but  maintains  that 
they  also  derive  carbon  and  nitrogen 
from  the  soil  through  their  roots. 

If  the  ash  theory  is  correct,  then  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  immaterial  wheth¬ 
er  the  soil  contained  organic  (vegetable 
and  animal)  materials  or  not,  provided  it 
contained  all  the  inorganic  (mineral)  ma¬ 
terials  in  due  proportion,  that  having 
these,  the  plant  would  supply  itself  with 
whatever  else  is  necessary  to  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  air.  Its  advocates  main¬ 
tain  that  all  organic  matters  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  and  even  profitably  burnt,  provided 
the  ashes  are  given  to  the  soil.  This  is 
the  practical,  as  it  is  the  legitimate  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  theory.  And  as  the  ash  of 
a  plant  is  a  very  small  part,  often  not 
one  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  they  main¬ 
tain  very  plausibly  that  much  useless  la¬ 
bor  in  hauling  and  spreading  might  be 
avoided  by  reducing  all  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters  to  ashes.  These  are  fair  inferences 
from  their  doctrines,  but  will  they  stand 
the  test  of  experience?  I  think  not. — 
Has  any  one  ever  seen  a  very  productive 
soil,  productive  of  the  cerials  and  other 
cultivated  plants,  that  did  not  contain  a 
considerable  amount — -from  2  to  10  per 
eent. — of  vegetable  mould?  The  sub¬ 
soil  often  contains  the  inorganic  materi¬ 
als  in  the  same  proportions  as  ike  soil, 
sometimes  greater  ;  yet  where  the  soil  is 
removed  by  rains  or  other  means,  a  sight 
but  too  often  seen  among  us,  universal 
experience  proves  that  the  subsoil  will  not 
produce  valuable  crops.  Every  one  must 
have  noticed  this  to  his  cost.  Now  that 
opinion  cannot  he  correct  that  leads  to 
incorrect  practice,  and  I  am  pursuaded 
that  the  doctrines  of  Liebig,  Petzholdt, 
and  others  have  done  injury  in  this  way. 
They  have  led  an  able  correspondent  of 
your  paper  to  recommend  the  burning 
of  woods,  and  I  could  mention  many  oth- 
injurious  practices,  but  this  must  suffice. 
Now  the- humus  theory,  whether  correct 
or  not,  leads  to  no  such  practice.  It 
teaches  that  mould  has  an  important 
agency  in  the  growth  of  plants,  that  be¬ 
sides  the  benefit  from  the  ashes  it  con¬ 
tains,  1st.  It  opens  the  soil  to  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences  and  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  also  the  rains  and  dews,  which  it 
retains  longer.  2nd.  It  makes  soils 
warmer  by  absorbing  more  heat.  3rd. 
According  1o  the  late  very  interesting 


and  important  experiments  of  Prof.  Way,  | 
mould  increases  the  power  of  soils  to  unite  j 
!  with  and  preserve  ammonia,  potash,  &c.  ! 
4th.  It  furnishes  carbonic  acid  by  its  slow  ! 
decomposition,  and  ammoma  which  it 
;  attracts  from  the  air,  to  be  taken  up  when 
!  dissolved  iti  water,  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

I  And  5th.  It  may  even  furnish  undecom- 
}  posed  humus,  which  is  soluble  with  am¬ 
monia,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
!  plants  and  applied  directly  to  their  nour¬ 
ishment.  For  it  is  as  easy  to  understand 
j  how  it  may  undergo  the  process  of  assirni- 
j  lation,  as  it  is  to  understand  how  lime, 
j  potash,  &c.  may  do  so. 

My  limits  do  not.  allow  me  to  dwell  lon¬ 
ger  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  was 
to  get  at  the  practical  inferences  that  I 
noticed  it  at  all.  I  readily  agree  with 
those  who  hold  the  ash  theory,  that  sili¬ 
ca,  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  are 
always  found  in  plants,  and  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  their  perfect  organi¬ 
zation,  and  that  consequently  every  good 
soil  must  contain  them.  But  the  quanti¬ 
ty  taken  up  and  retained  by  plants,  how- 
j  ever  necessary,  is  usually  very  small,  sel¬ 
dom  exceeding  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  their 
whole  weight.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
then  that  as  fertilizers  an  undue  import¬ 
ance  has  been  attached  to  them,  and  that 
i  the  present  fashion,  so  prevalent  with 
!  writers  on  agricultural  chemistry,  of  urg- 
I  ing  them  so  prominently  and  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  the  attention  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  agriculturist  is  of  injurious  tendency. 
Its  tendency  is  to  throw  the  organic  fer¬ 
tilizers  into  the  back  ground — to  cause 
the  farmer  to  underrate  them,  at  least 
to  over  look  them  and  go  off  in  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  gypsum,  lime,  guano, 
bone-earth,  &c.,  which  are  beyond  his 
reach  or  to  be  had  only  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  while  the  materials  of  the  compost 
heap  lie  reeking  under  his  nostrils  unno¬ 
ticed  and  untouched.  It  seems  to  ine  that 
every  motive  whether  of  gain  or  health, 
requires  a  different  course.  Instead  of 
being  directed  to  these  far  off  manures, 
teach  the  farmer  and  planter  to  look  n- 
round  him  and  about  him,  where  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  inexhaustible,  for  the  materials  for 
fertilizing  his  lands — to  his  stables,  his 
cow  lot,  leaves,  straw,  mould,  and  every 
putrid  and  offensive  thing,  whether  veg¬ 
etable  or  animal — point  to  these  and 
show  the  best  way  to  compost  them. — 
And  if  you  please,  let  him  understand  too 
that  in  doing  this,  he  is  gathering  phos¬ 
phates,  potash,  ammonia,  &c.,  for  he  is 
doing  it  in  fact  in  a  double  sense,  he  is 
applying  them  directly  to  his  land,  and 
indirectly  also  by  introducing  agents 
that  liberate  them  from  their  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  soil,  where  they  already  ex¬ 
ist.  Let  him  understand  likewise  that 
while  he  is  thus  enriching  his  fields,  he 
is  also  purifying  the  air  around  his  domi¬ 
cil  and  promoting  the  health  of  his  fam¬ 
ily. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  in 
which  we  may  look  at  this  matter. — 
Those  writers  who  underrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  humus  or  vegetable  mould, 
live,  generally  I  believe,  in  northern  lat¬ 
itudes,  where  probably  from  their  long 
and  cold  winters  and  short  summers, 
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vegetable  decomposition  goes  on  more 
slowly  than  with  us  of  the  south,  and 
where  consequently  its  accumulations 
are  greater.  And  again,  they  live  in  old 
countries  which  have  been  long  under 
cultivation,  as  in  Europe,  where  from 
long  cropping  the  soil  may  be  deficient 
in  mineral  fertilizers.  This  last  is  how¬ 
ever,  I  think,  doubtful,  as  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  improved  system  their  lands  are  more 
productive  than  ever  they  were.  Here 
where  our  summers  are  long  and  our 
winters  mild,  vegetable  decomposition 
goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  accumulations 
are  consequently  slow.  Add  to  this,  our 
modes  of  cultivation,  in  which  there  is 
more  summer  plowing  done — more  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  soil  to  sun  and  winds — than 
any  where  else  in  the  world.  And  does 
not  this  teach  us  that  a  want  of  humus  is 
probably  one  of  the  principal  defects  of 
our  soils,  and  that  our  main  business  is 
to  supply  this  defect?  To  conclude, 
do  not  the  views  we  have  taken  above* 
add  forcibly  to  the  truth  of  that  homely 
proverb,  that  “muck  is  the  mother  of 
wealth.”  Laurens. 
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“Bermuda  Grass.” — We  trust  it  may  not 
be  found  as  troublesome  a  customer  os  it 
has  been  in  some  of  our  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals.  But  some  of  our  friends  agree  that 
the  only  way  to  kill  it,  is  to  plow  shallow 
and  let  the  frost  and  sun  do  the  work. — 
Doctors  will  disagree — where  is  “  Paris 
Mountain  ?” 

“Tea  Plantation  and  Vineyard,” — 
Verily  Mr.  Smith  lays  about  him  lustily  for 
a  new  comer.  Ho  must  live  in  an  aw¬ 
ful  rickety  country.  But  he  tells  us  somo 
sad  truths  withal.  We  do  have  a  very 
slippery  way  of  doing  things — all  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  one  idea — cotton.  It 
never  will  be  otherwise  until  our  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  are  more  diversified— 
until  we  learn  something  about  the  pow>- 
er  of  associated  lubor — until  the  means 
of  transportation  to  market  are  secured 
and  the  education  of  the  people  reformed. 
But  Mr.  Smith  must  not  be  provoked  if 
we  don’t  all  embrace  his  Tea  Plant. — 
Some  of  us  have  paid  dearly  for  humbug 
whistles  and  wrould  rather  wait  awhile. 
If  tea  is  the  thing  for  us  we  will  find  it 
i  out  some  day.  New  England  may  grow 
j  Tea — it  can’t  cotton,  that  is  certain. 

|  “Mules  and  Horses.” — Good,  the  horse 
man  will  have  to  look  up  his  Pike,  this 
“farmer”  has  pushed  the  figures  on  him  — 
figures  they  say  won’t  lie. 
i  “Formation  of  Dew” — -We  intended  to 
say  something  about,  but  a  twenty  inch 
snow  fell  last  night  and  has  put  us 'far 
i  below  the  dew  point. 

|  “Farming,  Rotation,  and  Manuring.” — - 
Very  good — glad  to  hear  of  such  things 
doing  on  Lynche’g  creek.  That’*  right, 
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read  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  try  experi¬ 
ments  and  tell  your  own  story.  To  Mr. 
S.’s  manure  heap  we  would  add  mould 
or  clay  one-third,  and  for  live  feet  cotton 
drills,  write  two  and  a  half  or  three  for 
our  region. 

“Broomsedge.” — We  thank  Laurens  for 
coming  to  our  aid  and  albeit  Editorial  au¬ 
thority  is  against  us,  we  stick  to  it  that, 
fancy  manures  are  not  the  thing  for  us. 
We  do  not  advocate  wasting  any  thing , 
add  every  thing  that  will  decompose  to 
the  manure  heap  is  our  doctrine.  But 
there  is  too  much  talk  about  lime,  pot¬ 
ash,  phos.  acid  &c.  IfProf.  Shepard  he 
right  in  his  analysis,  what  will  he  the 
case?  Say  twenty  acres  will  yield  10.000 
pounds  of  cotton,  (not  cotton  wool.)  It 
will  rob  the  twenty  acres  of 


Potass . 31  lbs. 

Lime . . 17  “ 

Magnesia . 3  “ 

Phos.  acid . 12  “ 

Sulph.  acid .  1  “ 


It  is  not  the  abundance  of  ingredients 
that  makes  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but 
the  presence  of  all  that  are  necessary  to  per¬ 
fect  the  plant.  The  analysis  of  the  best 
soils  in  the  world  proves  this  fact  incon- 
testibly.  We  will  yield  to  no  one  in  an 
ardent  desire  to  diversify  our  pursuits, 
and  to  secure  our  independence  of  north¬ 
ern  manufacturers.  We  believe  it  would 
be  far  better  for  the  cotton  planter,  for 
every  body  in  the  south,  that  the  number 
of  acres  planted  in  cotton  should  not  be 
increased  a  rood,  and  that  all  surplus  cap¬ 
ital  should  be  invested  in  manufactures, 
improvements,  &e.  Still  we  believe 
there  is  no  danger  of  over  production,  the 
annual  consumption  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  in  each  been  greater  than  the 
production,  and  the  increase  of  supply 
for  the  same  time  over  the  five  years  pre¬ 
ceding  is  only  7k  per  cent,  while  the  av¬ 
erage  consumption  over  the  same  period 
is  20  per  cent,  increase.  There  is  no  get¬ 
ting  over  these  facts. 

“The  Fly  in  Wheat.”—  Sulphur ! — 
nonsense  ! — what  stuff!  No  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  habits  of  this  in¬ 
sect,  would  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Late 
.  8  ° 
sowing  upon  land  well  broken  up  after 

hard  freezes  may  save  us  from  the  fall  ! 
broods,  but  we  still  have  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  spring  hatching. 

“Editorials.” — Mr.  Editor  seems  to 
have  been  looking  about  him — verily  he 
tells  strange  stories  about  some  of  our  ! 
brethren.  Bight  sirs,  rap  them  over  the 
shoulders  hard,  they  deserve  it. 

“The  Voice  of  Experience.” — We  like  i 
such  voices— wish  you  may  hear  thou-  j 


sands  of  them  during  the  new  year.  It 
is  absolutely  disgraceful  that  such  indif¬ 
ference  should  exist  towards  Agricultural 
Journals.  Every  district  can  support  its 
political  news-paper,  yet  the  whole  state 
cannot  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  single  agricultural  dollar  Journal. 
“Afflecks  Almanac.” — Glad  to  see 
something  of  the  sort,  being  by  a  South¬ 
ron,  may  be  we  will  learn  something 
about  home.  Mr.  Affleck  is  a  capital  wri¬ 
ter. 

“The  Culture  of  Cotton.” — Mr.  Byrd 
has  written  a  very  sensible  article.  But 
is  not  “two  inches  fall  in  twelve  feet” 
too  much  inclination  for  rows  or  ditches, 
say  ? 

“Manuring  Lands.” — Franklin  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  article  worth  the  subscription  of 
the  Laurensville  Herald  to  every  man  in 
Laurens,  if  they  will  well  consider  it. 

Broomsedge. 

Big  Branch ,  Jan.  6,  1851. 

Review  of  filac  last  Number. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this 
communication  Messrs.  Editors,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  you,  will  be  the  stuffing.  It  is 
gratifying  to  us  to  add  new  names  to 
your  list,  and  to  give  renewed  assurance, 
on  the  part  of  old  subscribers,  that  your 
labors  are  appreciated  and  doing  good. — 
We  hope — earnestly  hope  that  the  day 
is  near  at  hand,  when  Agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  as  anxiously  sought  after  in 
the  South,  as  Political  ones.  Political 
papers  could  do  us  good  service,  and 
make  their  own  columns  far  more  useful 
and  interesting,  if  they  would  give  a 
greater  variety  of  agricultural  matter  in 
lieu  of  much  of  the  political  claptrap, 
machine  poetry,  maudlin  sentimentali¬ 
ties,  shocking  disasters,  hair  breadth 
’scapes,  and  Colt’s  revolving  encounters 
of  the  day. 

Are  your  columns  too  crowded  for  us 
to  slip  in  a  woid  on  the  last  number? 

“Report  of  Com.  on  Corn” — contains 
some  capital  things,  but  needs  condensa¬ 
tion.  We  are  glad  to 'see  farmers  bold 
enough  to  advocate  deep  plowing  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil,  and  superficial  work  af¬ 
terwards.  It  is  high  time  the  old  root 
cutting  cultivation  should  be  abandoned, 
so  should  the  pulling  of  fodder  and  bill¬ 
ing  up.  But  if  planters  down  here  should 
plow  and  hoe  four  times  for  corn,  their 
cotton  fields  would  soon  go  to  grass. 

“Manures.” — Many  thanks  to  Mr. 
Blount  for  his  capital  letter,  there  is  not 
a  word  too  much.  ‘-‘I  winter  my  work  j 
mules  on  the  good  wheat  straw’’— stick  j 
a  pin  there,  Messrs.  Editors,  till  you  can 


j  count  up  the  farms  in  your  vicinage 
!  whereon  wheat  straw  is  treated  as  a  nui» 
sauce.  It  has  been  the  saying  of  all  wise 
old  farmers  since  our  boyhood,  that  “cattle 
will  be  lousy  that  are  fed  on  wheat  straw.” 
We  expostulated,  not  long  since,  with  one 
of  our  neighbors  about  throwing  away 
some  hundreds  of  loads  of  wheat  straw. 
He  replied,  that  “wheat  straw  had  very 
little  strength  in  it,  not  worth  saving,  and 
that  oat  straw  was  good  for  nothing. 

Roussingault  thinks  differently,  and  ia 
reckoned  good  authority. 


Wheat  straw  contains  Oat  straw 

Phos.  acid . .  3.1 . 3.0 

Sulph.  “ . 1.0 . 4.1 

Carb.  “ . — . 3.2 

Chlorine . 0.6 . 4.7 

Lime . . . 8.5 . 8.3 

Magnesia . 5.0 . 2.8 

Potash . 9.2 . 24.5 

Soda . 0-3 . 4.4 

Silica  . 67.6  40.0 

Alumina . 1.0 . 2.1 

Moisture  and  loss. .  3.7 . 2.9 


And  this  identical  individual  declined  ta¬ 
king  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  because, 
as  he  said,  “  at  our  instance  he  had  taken 
the  Cultivator  for  a  year,  and  found  in  it 
pretty  much  what  he  had  always  prac¬ 
tised.” 

“Cherokee  Rose  Hedge.” — Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry  has  given  us  the  best  modus  operanai 
to  go  about  setting  a  hedge  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  Cherokee  Rose,  once  well  set 

* 

is  a  hard  customer,  but  as  long  as  the 
world  is  in  love  with  a  worm  fence,  there 
is  but  little  hope  for  the  rose,  the  haw¬ 
thorn  or  the  grand  humbug  Osage  orange 
to  receive  its  embraces. 

“Fruit  and  Fruit  Culture.” — It  is 
realiy  refreshing  to  fall  upon  such  a  letter, 
our  mouth  absolutely  watered  throug-h 
the  whole  of  it,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
miles  of  walks  and  drives  lined  with  spec¬ 
imen  trees,  we  called  for  pen  and  paper 
to  advertise  Big  Branch  for  sale,  but  our 
eye  falling  on  Bermuda  grass,  it  came 
like  a  wet  blanket  and  cooled  us  off.— 
Southern  nurseries  !  right,  we  have  rare¬ 
ly  known  an  instance  of  success  with  a 
northern  tree.  Good  fruit  can  be  grown 
here,  any  body  who  can  whittle  a  stick, 
can  learn  to  graft  a  tree.  People  prate 
about  non  intercourse,  and,  in  the  next 
moment,  patronise  a  company  of  Ohio  or 
Lake  Erie  grafters,  who  are  travelling 
over  the  country,  professing  to  have  tho 
finest  varieties  in  the  world.  If  they 
were  persimmons  they’d  say  so. 

“Rice  Culture.” — We  thank  our 
friend  of  Natural  Grove  for  his  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  make  rice,  and  hope,  hereaf¬ 
ter,  to  report  progress.  He  has  given,  us 
a  most  graphic  picture  of  that  old  Rusher 
that  lives  in  every  neighborhood^ — ’tis 
welltheyflon’t  take  the  Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter,  every  one  of  ’em  would  get  as  mad 
as  Tucker  at  such  personalities.  This 
fellow  is  a  wag,  and  not  half  as  greer 
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he  makes  out— if  we  thought  he  was  in 
earnest  we  would  say  a  word  on  persim¬ 
mon  beer.  E.  H.  has  removed  all  doubts 
from  our  mind  about  rice. 

“Suggestions  to  Farmers.” — That 
Plough  Boy  is  cut  the  right  way  of  the 
leather.  Come  up  gentlemen,  one  and 
all — let  there  be  no  balky  horses — let  us 
put  the  Farmer  and  Planter  firm  on  his 
feet.  Put  me  down  No.  2. 

“Manuring.” — Mr.  Wingfield  gives  us 
cheering  accounts  of  the  improvements 
in  farming  effected  in  Georgia  by  the 
Cultivator.  We  like  to  see  a  spirit  of 
assistance  springing  up  in  other  quarters. 
Farmers  help  one  another — speak  out 
fearlessly  to  one  another. 

“Extracts.” — We  see  another  capital 
one  from  “Franklin”  on  manures — these 
are  the  kind  of  productions  that  will  tell. 
We  had  discovered  yearslago,  from  sheer 
accident,  the  value  of  clay  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent,  but  did  not  understand  the  rationale. 
On  reading  Prof.  Way’s,  Mapes’  and 
Thompson’s  experiments,  a  new  light 
burst  upon  us.  We  know  now  that  it  is 
fact — not  accident  directs  our  labors. — 
Our  plan  is  to  run  parallel  ditches  through 
our  lots,  throwing  the  banksonthe  lower 
side,  and  making  the  water  pass  through 
these  banks  as  it  passes  off.  A  very  prac¬ 
tical  neighbor  laughed  very  much  at  us 
for  manuring  with  red  clay — but  we  turn¬ 
ed  the  laugh  before  the  year  was  out  to 
our  credit. 

In  reading  over  the  articles  on  Cotton 
Culture,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  system  and  regularity  of  Mr.  Byrd’s 
entire  operations. 

“Throwing  Bread  Away.” — A  matter 
well  worth  looking  into.  How  little  do 
people  generally  know  or  think  about 
what  they  are  doing* 

We  know  some  farmers  who  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  book-farming — one  of  them  told 
us  the  other  day  when  we  asked  him  to 
take  the  Planter,  that  he  never  could  make 
books  and  ploughing  run  together.  He 
hauls  his  chaff  out  on  the  knolls,  throws 
his  wheat  straw  in  his  gullies,  and  says 
wheat  bran  has  no  strength  in  it — don’t 
care  any  thing  about  it  after  the  old  wo¬ 
man  gets  enough  to  starch  his  shirts.  We 
employed  a  new  overseer  the  other  day. 
“Do  you  read  the  Agricultural  papers?” 
said  he  to  us  since.  “Yes,”  we  replied, 
and  his  looks  told  us  plain  as  printing 
that  we  would  have  to  stay  at  home  this 
year.  Yours,  truly,  Broomsedge. 

Flnntiug  Fruit  Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Mr.  Affleck  ofMis- 
sissippi  in  the  last  number  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter,  has  reminded  me  of  an 
unfulfilled  promise,  I ,made  you,  respect¬ 
ing  some  arborical  operations  I  have 
engaged  in,  since  I  laid  down  the  quill 
for  the  seductions  of  active  life.  My 
endeavor  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  fruit 
for  self,  people  and  pigs,  is  likely  to  prove 
successful,  and  if  I  am  as  lucky  with  this 
season’s  planting  out,  as  I  have  been  here¬ 
tofore,  I  will  have  growing  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  fruit  trees,  embracing  the  Peach, 


Nectarine,  Apricot,  Plum  and  Cherry,  of 
the  stone  fruits,  and  the  Pear,  Apple, 
Quince,  Fig,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  Madeira  nut  or  English  Vvralnut, 
an  dthe  famed  Maronia  of  France,  which 
is  the  finely  flavored,  cultivated  Chesnut, 
abounding  in  that  Republic.  All  these  I 
can  expect  to  repay  me,  for  I  have  most 
honestly  provided  good  root  quarters  for 
the  whole.  For  planting  out  Apple,  Pear 
and  Peach  trees — in  fact  all  orchard  trees 
— I  prepare  holes  five  feet  in  diameter 
and  about  eighteen  inches  deep;  which, 
I  think,  with  proper  after-tillage,  and  the 
use  of  the  subsoil  plough  whilst  the  trees 
are  young,  are  sufficiently  large.  These 
holes  are  filled  up — first  with  top-soil — 
to  elevate  the  young  tree  to  near  the  ori¬ 
ginal  level  upon  which  it  stood  in  the 
nursery — then  with  good  alluvial  compost, 
intermixed  with  old  ashes,  bones,  and 
chips  of  leather  from  the  shoe-maker’s 
shop ;  and  lastly,  I  fill  up  the  hole  with  any 
good  soil  near  at  hand — rejecting  entirely 
the  clay,  in  all  cases,  except  Apricots  and 
Nectarines — for  which  trees,  I  use  it  as  a 
hard-pan  top  coating.  I  plant  Apples 
and  peaches  together,  twenty  feet  apart, 
alternating  the  rows  one  way  so  as  to 
leave  sufficient  room,  say  forty  feet,  when 
the  peach  trees  fail.  Plums,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  may  be  planted  closer,  and 
what  are  termed  thick  roivs,  i.  e.  full 
distances  one  way  and  half  distances  the 
other,  is  the  best  mode  of  planting  these 
trees.  The  pear,  my  favorite  fruit,  I  have 
so  far  planted  seperately,  at  distances  of 
twenty  feet  apart.  In  adopting  this  mode 
of  planting  I  find  upon  examination  it  has 
been  very  successful ;  and  as  an  evidence 
of  the  fact,  I  have  only  discovered  three 
pear  trees,  out  of  as  many  hundred,  plant¬ 
ed  out  last  spring,  which  failed  to  grow; 
and  these  I  had  no  hopes  of,  when  they 
were  planted  out,  as  they  were  defective 
and  diseased.  I  lost  not  a  single  apple, 
plum,  apricot  or  nectarine,  and  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  peach  tree.  Many  of  my  apple  and 
peach  trees,  were  planted  in  new-ground 
and  received  no  other  attention,  save  a 
heavy  mulching  of  trash  and  litter,  such 
as  is  usually  raked  up  in  new-grounds. — 
These  trees  grew  vigorously — the  apple, 
however,  more  so  than  the  peach  trees — 
and  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  last 
week  I  had  my  fac-totum  to  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  roots  of  the  peach  trees  thus 
protected,  and  found  but  a  single  tree  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  worm,  (JEgcria  Exitiosa ), 
whieh  is  found  in  young  peach  trees  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  This  was  in  the 
Snow  peach,  which  has  a  remarkably 
tender  bark,  and  the  shoots  of  which,  are 


all  ofabeautiful  pea-green,  and  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  other  varieties.  I  in¬ 
tend  the  next  season  to  give  my  peach 
trees,  each,  a  few  bushels  of  pitch-pine 
saw-dnst,  in  a  conical  pile  about  the  stem, 
and  shall  try,  as  an  experiment,  sheath¬ 
ing  the  trunks  of  others  with  thick  pa¬ 
per,  for  six  inches  above  and  two  inches 
below  the  surface,  during  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June,  when  this  trouble¬ 
some  jade,  with  the  hard  name  (JEgcria 
Exitiosa)  lays  her  eggs.  This  latter  is 
practicable,  and  will,  if  adhered  to,  prove 
a  remedy  in  full  I  believe.  For  plums, 
apricots  and  nectarines,  so  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  curculio,  there  is  no  reme¬ 
dy  but  poultry.  Plant  these  where  your 
poultry  have  a  daily  run  amongst  them. 

I  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  have  not 
found  a  single  tree  attacked  by  the  root- 
worm  in  my  grounds.  It  takes  more  than 
a  dozen  hens  and  a  gouty  old  cock,  to 
keep  a  few  acres  of  these  delicate  trees 
clear  of  their  enemies — a  flock  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  is  not  too  many.  I  find  them 
a  valuable  auxiliary  in  manuring,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  domestic  hen-guano,  properly  tem¬ 
pered  down,  a  good  manure  for  trees  the 
second  year  of  their  growth  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  I  have  now,  twenty  barrels,  gath¬ 
ered  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fowls  since  September  last.  My  mode  is 
to  have  the  hen-houses  carefully  scraped 
up  once  a  week  and  packed  with  the  un¬ 
derlying  earth  in  old  lime  barrels  covered 
with  a  top-layer  of  gypsum.  It  is  practi¬ 
cable  to  save  this  powerful  manure  in 
the  winter,  but  as  I  make  my  fowls  re¬ 
sort  to  nature’s  hen-houses — the  trees — in 
summer,  the  greatest  portion  is  wasted 
or  washed  away  by  the  rains.  To  return 
to  trees,  I  think  for  the  pear  and  apple, 
the  leather  trimmings  mentioned  above, 
constitute  the  most  valuable  and  most 
lasting  manure  which  can  be  used.  Trees 
manured  with  this  manure,  made  the 
stoutest,  hardest,  and  best  matured  wood 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  there  is  a  particu- 
larfruit  bearing  appearance  about  them, 
which  promises  early  bearing.  If  this  is 
proven  by  the  application  of  this  manure 
— all  the  fleshings  and  drippings  ofleath- 
er  at  the  tanneries,  with  the  hair,  old  lime, 
&c.,  would  constitute  a  most  valuable 
spurce,  in  addition  to  the  supply  from 
snoe-shops,  now  hauled  off  to  fill  up  road 
gullies  near  our  villages.  I  must  state 
further,  that  upon  examination  I  find  the 
particles  of  leather  buried  last  winter, 
just  twelve  months  ago,  now  exhibit  but 
little  perceptible  decay,  and  from  the  fact 
of  its  durability  will  therefore  prove  most 
desirable  here,  when,  after  planting  a  tree, 
we  never  seem  to  consider,  that  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  plant  (being?)  it  must  have  food 
or  perish.  I  think  for  peach  trees,  the 
best  manure,  after  they  are  five  or  six 
years  old,  is  the  droppings  oflarge  droves 
of  hogs,  which  is  annually  sufficient  if 
they  are  allowed  to  pick  up  the  fruit. — - 
With  this  practice,  two  good  plowings  is 
all  that  a  peach  orchard  will  require  ;  and 
as  for  pruning,  the  simple  shortening-in 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth  to  one-half, 
is  all  that  this  tree  wants.  I  have  tried 
the  practice,  and  speak  from  practical 
knowledge. 
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For  the  quince  and  the  plum,  salt,  or 
salt-brine,  in  moderate  quantities  1  have 
found  a  most  excellent  and  invigorating 
manure.  (Don’t  let  your  mountain  rea¬ 
ders  stare  at  this,  for  a  sack  of  eoarse'salt 
will  do  a  hundred  trees.)  I  use  the  salt 
which  has  cured  my  bacon  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  find  it  to  answer  a  capital  pur¬ 
pose.  Although  I  did  not  cultivate  some 
of  my  trees  last  season,  I  do  not  advise 
others  to  follow  the  same  neglect.  I 
would  advise  all  young  orchards  to  be 
cultivated  in  potato  or  cotton  crops. — 
Above  all  others,  keep  that  old  hoary- 
headed  fellow  “  Broomsedge"  out  of  your 
orchards — at  least  keep  him  from  grow¬ 
ing  amongst  your  trees.  He  is  useful, 
however,  to  tie  up  the  trunks  of  young 
spple  trees  to  protect  them  from  the 
rabbits  in  winter,  and  you  may  go 
ever  to  neighbor  Slouch’s  old  field  aud 
.always  get  a  supply  for  this  purpose, 
without  letting  this  worthless  grass  get  a 
start  nearer  home.  There  is  no  allusion 
made  here,  “  pon  honor ,”  to  your  valuable 
critic,  who  comes  down  once  a  month  to  his 
savage  feast,  like  an  old  eagle,  and  who, 
at  one  fell  swoop,  may  destroy  my  plum 
•orchard,  chicken-scavengers,  and  all. 

As  I  have  been  most  careful  in  my  se¬ 
lection  of  fruits,  and  have  almost  all  the 
domestic  and  foreign  varieties  of  note,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  your  readers,  when 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  shall  have  20,000 
subscribers,  a  careful  comparison  ot  their 
relative  merits.  I  shall  for  your  next 
Number,  send  you  an  account  of  a  new 
anode  I  have  adopted  of  planting  out  vines, 
which  has  been  successful  so  far,  and 
w hicb  should  have  been  published  this 
anonth  in  order  to  be  available,  to  others, 
this  season ;  but  I  have  extended  my 
scribblings,  Ifear,  too  far  already,  for  your 
jpatience.  A.  G.  Summer. 

Ravensci oft,  S.  C-,  Feb.,  1851. 

Notice. —  To  those  of  our  subscribers  of  last 
year,  who  have  not  ordered  a  discontinuance,  roe 
send  this  number  of  the  second  volume,  and  hope 
to  be  allowed  to  send  the  others;  if,  hoicever,  any 
will  discontinue,  we  request  them  to  return  prompt¬ 
ly  to  us  the  number  that  we  may  put.  it  in  another 
place.  We  also  send  to  a  few  gentlemen,  known  to 
take  an  interest  in  agriculture,  ichose  names  are 
not  on  our  books.  Our  terms  may  be  found  in  the 
prospectus  on  the  last  page,  and  if  any  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  encourage  the  periodical,  they  will  please 
so  signify  by  returning,  immediately,  the  paper. 


numerous  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS 
of  Animals  ofthebest  breed,  Rural  Archi-  \ 
lecture,  Fruits,  Cuts  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style  of  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements  and  Machinery. 

The  Editors  are  determined  to  make  it  i 
worthy  of  the  South  and  South-West,  ! 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  j 
they  will  he  assisted  in  the  conduct  ofthe  ! 
Second  Volume  by  many  of  the  best  plan¬ 
ters  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia. —  | 
It  is  believed  no  Agricultural  paper  in  the 
United  States  can  present  the  names  of 
an  abler  corps  of  correspondents,  than  j 
will  contribute  to  this  during  1851.  Its 
contents  will  embrace  a  large  amount  of 
original  matter,  with  choice  selections  en¬ 
tirely  suited  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States. 

The  increased  expenses  of  this  volume 
Which  will  be  incurred  by  the  cost  of  En¬ 
gravings,  *  Cuts,  and  Prize  Essays  to 
make  it  complete  and  unsurpassed,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  oblige 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  to  make  its  ap¬ 
peals  for  that  support  it  merits,  to  the 
whole  body  of  those  engaged  in  South¬ 
ern  Agriculture. 

Of  those  who  have  manifested  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  success  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  the  Editors  retain  a  grateful 
recollection,  and  respectfully  solicit  their 
further  co-operation  to  enlarge  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  paper. 

All  who  feel  a  desire  that  this  w’ork 
should  be  sustained,  and  a  concern  for  the 
advancement  of  Agriculture  are  invited 
to  subscribe  themselves,  and  enlist  as  far  as 
possible  the  patronage  of  their  neighbors. 

T  55  KMS  t 

1  copy,  one  year,  (in  advance) . $1 

6  copies  “  “  directed  to  one  office,  5 

25  “  “  “  “  “  “  20 

100“  “  “  “  “  “  75 

Post  Masters  throughout  the  country 
are  particularly  solicited  to  act  as  agents 
for  the  paper  in  procuring  subscribers  i 
and  forwarding  names  to  the  proprietors. 
SEABORN  &  GILMAN, 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 

Pendleton,  S.  C.,  ISov.,  1850. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


UM  PLOUGHS,  and  nearly  every  vari¬ 
ety  in  use  from  Maine  to  California. 

600  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  at  $4,  $5  and  $6  each. 

150  HARROWS,  at  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
$12  each. 

500  PREMIUM  STRAW,  HAY  and 
CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  at  10, 12, 
17,23,  28  and  $37  each. 

100  PREMIUM  FODDER  CUTTERS 
and  GRINDERS,  at  30,  35,  and  $60. 

100  PREMIUM  CO  II N  and  COB 
CRUSHERS,  (the  best  in  use)  at  $50. 

2000  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CORN- 
SHELLERS,  at  10, 16  and  $18. 

2000  PREMIUM  WHEAT  FANS, 
Grant’s  and  Bamborougii’s  (which  can¬ 
not  he  equalled)  at  25,  28,  30,  32,  and 
$35. 

100  W  R  O  U  G II T  IRON  RAILWAY 
HORSEPOWERS  which  received  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Maryland 
StateFair  in  1849  anUJ.850. — Price$100 

100  SWEEP  POWERS  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  plans — Price  90  to  $120. 

100  ONE  WHEEL  or  EDDY  POW¬ 
ERS,  enlarged  aud  improved. — Price 
$100. 

300  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM 
THRESHERS  the  cylinder  of  which 
we  will  warrant  to  last  100  YEARS, 
in  constant  use.  This  machine  breaks 
less  grain  and  threshes  cleaner  and  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  machine  in  use.— 
Price  45  and  $50.  Additional  price  for 
STRAW:  CARRIERS,  $15. 

100  WHEAT  DRILLS  which  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation,  and  save  enough 
in  the  seeding  of  fifty  acres  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  Drill. — Price  $100. 

100  CORN-PLANTERS,  a  great  labor- 
saving  implement. — Price  $20 

50  FIELD  ROLLERS,  which  received 
the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  30,  40  and  $50. 

REAPING  MACHINES,  the  best  in  usg, 
price  $125.  -;t 

BURR  STONE  CORN  ^ILLS-gPrk* 
90  \o$120. 

A  large  stock  of  Chain  and  Suction  Pumps, 
Water  Rams,  Ox-  Yokes,  Root-Pullers, 
Sausage-meat  Cutters  and  Stuffers ,  Cow- 
Milkers,  Churns ,  Post-hole  Augurs,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Furnaces,  Hoes,  Rakes ,  Shovels. 

’  Spades,  Garden  and  Horticultural  Tools, 
and  every  description  of  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  found  in  this  country. 


PROSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

FARMER  &  PLANTER  For  1851, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF 
THE  SOUTH, 

AND  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  ITS_CLI- 
MATE,  PRODUCTIONS  AND  WANTS. 


The  second  volume  will  commence 
February  1851.  Each  number  will  be 
mailed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  will  contain 
SIXTEEN  ROYAL  QUARTO  PA¬ 
GES,  printed  on  new  type,  in  the  best 
manner,  and  on  beautiful  strong  paper 
suitable  for  binding. 

The  twelve  numbers  will  make  a  hand¬ 
some  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
in  Koval  Quarto  form-  illustrated  wiht 


nnilE  UNPRECEDENTED  and  INCREASING 

JL  interest  manifested  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  the  subscriber, 
has  induced  him  to  engage  in  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  business  on  an  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  SCALE.  Ilis  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
house  is  now  the  largest  in  Baltimore, 
and  probably  the  most  extensive  in  this 
country. 

His  stock  for  1851  will  consist  in  part,  of: 
10,000  PLOUHS  embracing  his  FRftMI-- 


— also — 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every 

FRUIT  "and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GUANO,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of 
!  FERTILIZERS  in  use,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  at  WHOLE  SALE  and  RE¬ 
TAIL  as  low  as  can  be  had  in  the  Un  i- 
ted  States,  the  quality  considered. 

;  A  Catalogue  of  120  pages,  containing 
]  ;.a  description  of  our  Implements  and  Ma - 
1  chinery,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  if  ap- 
|  plied  for  by  mail  post  paid— and  all  or¬ 
ders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory 
references,  will  meet  with  prompt  attefl- 
1  tion.  > 

EZRA  WHITMAN,  Jr. 
corner  of  Light  and  Pratt  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1  .  January  I,  1851-  --  * 
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